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SHAKESPEARE’S OWN WRITING?.* 


JAPAN’S STEP 
BACKWARD 

OLD IDEAS STRUGGLING 
FOR NEW POWER 

Terrible Page in the History 
of a Rising State 

WHAT IT MEANS 

The whole future of Japan as a . 
civilised State - cannot fail to be 
affected by the terrible events in Tokyo. 

The brutal murder of distinguished 
Ministers by officers of the army clearly 
proves that, whatever else Japan has . 
learned from her contacts with the 
West, she has not learned the vital 
principles of ordered government with¬ 
out which no modern State can remain 
united, prosperous, and civilised, 
t /A Dramatic Surprise 
In the midst of these dark days Tokyo 
liad a dramatic surprise. The officers 
who led the rebels in these murders 
removed themselves from further trouble 
by taking their own lives, and the ; 
Japanese people were astonished to find 
that their Prime Minister, who was sup¬ 
posed to have been murdered, is alive. 

It seems that his brother-in-law sacrificed 
himself for Admiral Olcada, who was 
hidden until the danger had passed. 

Had these outrages sprung from any . 
wrong inflicted by the State on its armed 
forces they could probably be explained, 
but they arise from a movement to make 
the will of the army all-powerful. ' 

Such an attitude may be all very well 
in a primitive tribe, but it becomes 
' impossible in a populous country which 
depends on trade and industry for its 
existence. ' By their steady gains in 
trade the manufacturers, merchants, and 
bankers of Japan have built up great 
national wealthy and prestige, and 
trade provides about half of its taxation 
for the upkeep of the armed forces. 
Progress Since 1871 
Those who work and pay for their 
country must call the tune and direct ' 
its policy,, and gradually this law of 
ordered civilisation has established itself 
in Japan, Fervently as they admire' 
.their soldiers and sailors, the Japanese 
realise that it is not militarism that has 
brought them prosperity, and a .Liberal . 
triumph at the recent election gave 
proof of their peaceful desires. 

To understand Japan we must re¬ 
member , thtit ( within living memory 
she was a feudal country. Since 1871 
her progress has known few checks. 
Imitating the Western Powers • and 
encouraged in every way by the British ‘ 
people, Japan has become one of the, 
richest and most powerful countries in - 
the world. Her material progress has' 
been .too rapid for many of her innate' 
customs and ideas to keep up with, 
and this military rising appears to be an 
Continued in the last column 


Louis Pasteur on the Screen A WEEK OF GREAT 

EVENTS 

Time For a Lead 
in Europe 

HERR HITLER AND FRANCE 



Pasteur and his wife at a public demonstration 



The shepherd hoy saved hy Pasteur from a wolf’s bite 
THE HERO OF PEACE WHO SAVED MILLIONS OF LIVES' 


It is a week of' great events, of 
decisions of far-reaching importance 
deeply affecting the peace of the world. 

At Geneva the League is urgently 
concerned, with the policy of seeing that 
Italy's war of aggression does not pay. 
The principle of Sanctions must be main¬ 
tained against all difficulties until it 
succeeds. 

In Abyssinia Italy's troops are.march- 
ing on, while the Abyssinians figlit trc- 
mendous odds but with great courage. 

In France there is obvious anxiety as 
to what Germany is going to do. 

; In, onr own country Parliament is 
facing the imperative question of De fen cc. 

In the midst of all these events comes 
a great word from Herr Hitler, who 
once more has called upon France to 
believe that Germany wishes to be 
friends witli her. It is greatly to be 
hoped that Herr Hitler will be taken at 
his word, and that Britain, friend of 
France and Germany too, will find some 
way of easing the anxieties of the situa¬ 
tion by bringing about a peace confer¬ 
ence before.it is too late. It is a great 
opportunity for a momentous word by 
the League of Nations or for amomentous 
act by the British Government. 7 

As things are the whole world is 
afraid of something happening that 
need never happen if the statesmen of 
the world are statesmen indeed, and if 
common sense is allowed to rule in spite 
of silly hates and enmities. 

Continued from the first column 
example of the old ideas struggling 
.back to power. . ... 

When the Emperor (then as now 
regarded as a divine being) granted a 
Constitution he specially reserved con¬ 
trol of the Army and Navy, which are 
therefore still in feudal hands.; • ‘ . .. . 

As in Prussia before the war, they are 
■ a caste, and they mainly spring from the 
countryside. Now the peasant class, 
from whom the ranks arc recruited, has 
been very depressed by the economic 
crisis, and the younger officers blame the 
industrialism of the big towns for it, . 

The Elder Statesmen, of wider ex¬ 
perience, have been trying to advance 
the Empire gradually, rising the in¬ 
dustrial and commercial abilities of 
the whole nation for the general good. 
The younger militarists, on the other 
hand, desire to control Japan in the 
interests of their caste and class. They 
’ want the\vide spaces of Asia for peasant 
emigrants and not for industrialists, 
. and this, it is thought, 'is at the. root of 
their reckless policy, to be pushed 
forward at any cost in life and treasure. 
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The Ming To Us 

HIS TALK ROUND 
THE WORLD 

King Edwanl has spoken to his people. 
All over the world his voice ivas heard on 
Sunday , like an echo of his father's. 

It was his 76th broadcast and the most 
famous , of all — personal , human , 
from formality, a little talk to you and me, 
some of us sitting at our firesides, some in 
their gardens, some perhaps waking up 
in the night to hear it, some in summer, 
some in winter, * 

It was, of course, the King's first speech 
to his people as King. We felt that he 
was speaking to us as one of us, and every - 
where his listeners were saying that our 
popular and gallant Prince of Wales ivas 
becoming every inch a King. 

I t has been an ancient tradition of 
the British Monarchy that the' new 
Sovereign should send a written message 
to his peoples. Science has made it 
possible for me to make that written 
message more personal and to speak to 
you all over the radio. _ ■ 

. This, however, is no innovation, for 
my father has for the last few years 
spoken to his people at Christmas time. 
Little more than two months ago ‘ he 
broadcast .his last Christmas message, 
and to many , of you the sound of his 
voice must still; seem to be* ringing in 
your cars! 1 ;,;'' .‘~\' . 

V* He was speaking then at the close of 
a long and wonderful reign which 
covered a period of 25 : years, cluring 
which unprecedented changes liave taken 
place and great anxieties and problems 
have been shared by all. 

Throughout his reign he set a high 
example of constant devotion to duty, 
and he was ever concerned for the 
welfare of his subjects and of all those 
under v -his protection.' In times of 
adversity his calm confidence was an in¬ 
spiration to all his people, and he shared 
in their joys as well as in their sorrows. 

| know how, in the Dominions, in India, 
ill the Colonies and Dependencies, 
the bond of loyalty to the Crown, that 
symbol of the unity of many lands and 
many populations, has been strength¬ 
ened by the tic of personal devotion to 
my father. I feel that his death is not 
only an overwhelming grief to my mother 
and to us his children, but that it is, at 
the same time, also a personal loss to 
you all. 

Queen Mary, my family, and myself 
have been greatly helped by the world¬ 
wide tributes of genuine sorrow which 
we have received from every side. The 
vast crowds assembled reverently at the 
funeral, the homage .to The late King’s 
memory, and the written words of sym¬ 
pathy by thousands of people, not only 
those resident within the British Em¬ 
pire, but in many foreign countries as 
well, is a thing that we will never forget. 

It is wonderful for us to know how 
universally my father’s great qualities 
have been appreciated and valued. It 
is no mere form of speech to say that he 
reigned in the hearts of his people. 

And it was his happiness to know, 
before, he'died, that his long years of 
unstinted service were rewarded by a 
devotion and an affection so perfectly 
expressed in the Jubilee demonstrations 
of last year. 

Jt now falls upon me to succeed him and 
to carry on his work. I am better 
known to most of you as the Prince of 
Wales, as a man who, during the war 
and since, has had the opportunity of 
getting to know the people of nearly 
every country pf the world under all 
conditions and circumstances. 

And, although I now speak to you as 
the King, I am still that same man who 
has had that experience and whose con¬ 
stant” effort it will be to continue to 
promote the well-being of his fellow-men. 

May the. future bring peace and 
understanding throughout the world, 
prosperity and, happiness to British < 
people, and may we be worthy of the 
heritage which is ours. 
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New Minister For 
Defence 

Bringing the Three 
Services Together 

Instead of setting up a separate 
Ministry of Defence the Government 
has decided to secure the same co- 
operation of the three' services by 
strengthening the present organisation. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence is 
responsible for planning the defence of 
the Empire, and of this body the Prime 
Minister is chairman with full respon¬ 
sibility to Parliament. 

It has been decided that a Minister 
shall act as deputy-chairman of this 
Committee and also of the Defence 
Policy arid Requirements Committee 
which lias been sitting since July. 

, The Minister,’ who will devote his 
work entirely to these two committees, 
will havfe the right to call into council. 
the chiefs of staff of the three services, 
and to see that all difficulties and differ¬ 
ences between them are frankly faced. 
He will see, too, that plans drawn up by 
Army, Navy, or Air Force do not conflict. 

The Minister will also be chairman of 
the c ommittee which looks after all 
supplies for the forces,. He will, in fact, 
be r e spo nf? ikle to the Primp Minister for 
the defence of These islands. 

KING STEAM 
Two Miles a Minute on a 
German Railway 

It is. clear that where speed is con¬ 
cerned steam-engines are not giving way 
to oil-driven or electric trains. 

Trials have just taken place in 
Germany with a new Borsig steam 
locomotive of 3000 h p drawing a train 
between ITambitrg and Berlin, The 
journey of 178 miles occupied 145 
minutes, including a stop of ten minutes: 
an average speed of nearly 74 miles an' 
hour. Designed to give a top speed of 
113 mph, the train travelled for a 
short distance at more than 120 mph, 
or two miles a minute. There is no other 
train like this: even our own Silver 
Jubilee has reached only 112 mph. N 

THE PRIME MINISTER 
NOT AT HIS BEST 
Finest Sight in London 

1 Mr Baldwin does not seem to have 
been thinking nationally in refusing 
Government aid to improve Parliament 
Square. It is not like our Prime Minister, 
T A big block of buildings is coming 
down, and here is the opportunity to 
make the space surrounding the Houses 
of Parliament and Westminster Abbey 
worthy of the home of English liberties 
and the shrine of English kings. 

But the Prime Minister does not think 
so, unless Westminster City Council will 
pay for it. Westminster’s ratepayers may 
well reply that the taxpayers might 
contribute to the cost of giving the 
nation a better sight of its finest posses¬ 
sions, and of affording Big Ben some¬ 
thing better to look down on than 
rows of shops'and dull offices. 


TWO REMARKABLE THINGS 

, Two striking things about Russia were 
said the other day by Sir Charles Trevelyan . 

A canal has been made between the 
White Sea and Leningrad, and the whole 
of the work has been done by criminals. 

* In Moscow they have had two shifts of 
children in the schools owing to the fact 
that the population doubled in six years. 


THE WOMEN 

In Russia the women cannot think 
aloud but can vote. 

In France they can think aloud but 
cannot vote. 

In Germany they can neither vote nor 
think aloud. Lady Aster 


A RUSSIAN'S GIFT 
TO KNOWLEDGE 

Pavlov Is No More 

WHY WE GO TO SLEEP 
WHEN WE GO TO BED 

A brilliant lamp of knowledge was 
dimmed when Ivan Petrovitch Pavlov 
passed on from his laboratory at* 
Leningrad. - 

But the light it shed remains, for the 
work of Pavlov on the circulation of the 
blood, the processes of digestion, and 
the part played by the nerves in these 
workings of the body are part of the 
heritage of science. He was 86 when, 
still working in Russia, he could do no 
more; but by more than half a century’s 
labour he had enriched the world and 
placed liis own name by the side of that 
of the chemist Mendeleef as one' of the 
foremost of the scientific men of Russia. 

The best known of : his researches 
were those on the involuntary response 
of the nerves to bodily surroundings 
and their action in stimulating the body 
to respond in its turn. . Thus the mouth 
begins to water at the 'sight of food, 
or even at the smell of it or the thought 
of it. The nerves bring this about. 

In the same way the nerves string up 
the body to action in sight of danger, 
and the body answers by producing 
sugar to support more energetic action. 

In time the body learns to do what is 
wanted without prompting, which, said 
Pavlov, is why we go' to sleep when we 
go to bed. - The nerves produce the 
condition of sleepiness in the body 
because they have learned to link sleep 
with the sight of the bed and with 
bedtime. 


FIRE AND SNOW 
Strange Scene in New York 

This note comes to us from an Englishman 
now in New York. 

We are having an unusually severe 
winter, and as the streets are still 
covered with layers of ice, and the 
customary methods of washing them 
down are impracticable, the whole city 
is in the most indescribable state of filth. 

Thousands of the poorer people have 
burnt bonfires of old papers and garbage 
on the snow in front of their houses, as 
they are compelled by law to remove 
the snow in front of their dwellings or 
shops, and for days the city stank of 
burning newspapers ; today it is snow¬ 
ing again, on the top of the old frozen 
snow and icc. 

While wc get delicious strawberries 
fresh from California at tcnpence a 
pound, daffodils are 4s to 6s a dozen, 
and last a couple of days at most. 


THE TITHE NUISANCE 

An important step has been taken 
which should help to bring peace in 
troubled parts of England. 

The Government is to solve the tithe 
problem by taking over full powers for 
its collection and payment. There will 
be certain reductions to the tithepayer, 
whose liability will cease in 60 years and 
who will in future pay the sum to the 
Inland Revenue. The owner of tithes 
will be given Government stock paying 
three per cent, and as marketable as any 
other national stocks and shares. 


FATHER OF THE BIRDS 

The " Father of the European Bird 
World ” has died. 

He was Dr Heinrich Lumpe, and this 
high-sounding title was bestowed upon 
him on World Animal Protection Day 
in 1933. 

Dr Lumpe was born in Bavaria in 
1859, and started life as an iron mer¬ 
chant; but he loved wild birds and gave 
the greater part of his time to their 
interests, creating a propaganda of 
mercy and founding a bird sanctuary 
which has long been famous 


Little News Reel 

White glazed kerbstones are being 
made by a fireclay company in London. 

It is reckoned that there arc about 
100,000,000 Germans in the world, 

. * Last year 500,000 more tons of coal 
were produced from the Natal coal mines 
than in 1934. 

During the last two years there have 
been more than .50,000 road accidents 
in South Africa, 1506 fatal. 

From next July Unemployment In¬ 
surance rates for those over 18 are to be 
reduced by a penny for all three 
contributors. ' " 

The London Transport Board has 
appointed as controller for its road 
services Mr T.-E. Thomas. 

A cycle track is to be built along the 
new Ashford bypass in Kent; it will 
cost about ^5000 a mile. , 

. One of the buses which helped to win 
the war is being sent to Vancouver for 
the Golden Jubilee celebrations there 
this summer. ■ ■ * 

A BIG TRADE KILLED 
Effect of the Italian War 

' The President of the Board of Trade 
has told .the House of 'Commons how 
almost completely the trade between this 
country and Italy has been killed by tlie 
•sanctions imposed.'— ■ ; ■' 

v In January last year we imported 
from Italy .£666,730 worth of produce; 
in January, this year'the importation 
was only £24,133. : ; 

In January last year we exported and 
re-exported to Italy produce valued at 
^ 994*320 ; in January This ' year only 
^53,2X4- '■ ' . ' , . 

Imports from Italy are totally for¬ 
bidden by sanctions, and the ^24,133 
of . January is accounted for by goods 
bought and paid for before October. 


A GREAT LIFE IN THE 
FAR NORTH 

Father Camille Lefebre lias paddled 
his canoe for the last time up the lonely 
rivers of Northern Canada. 

Eskimos and Indians will miss the 
smile of the veteran missionary, who was 
known as the Apostle of the North. " 

For nearly half a century he travelled 
about the mission fields of the Mackenzie 
River and the Yukon, down the water¬ 
ways by canoe and on foot over vast 
wastes of the Far North in snowshoes. 

SCHOOL AGE FOR ALL? 

Five educational bodies have held a 
great meeting representing a million 
and a Jhalf people to protest against 
certain parts of the Government’s 
Education Bill. 

They demand that all children shall 
stay at school till 15, and .that grants 
shall be made to poor families to make 
this possible. , . 


Things Said 

We are kept from the millennium at 
our doors simply by an out-of-date 
money system. Major C. II. Douglas 
Our faiths are being challenged, and 
we must reach across the lines of our 
creeds, clasp hands, and make a common 
cause. Mr Roosevelt 

I remember Mr Speaker saying that 
anybody who was worth hearing could 
be heard in this House. 

Mr Ormsby*Gofe, in the Commons 
The Irish, people desire to live'with 
the people of Britain as good neighbours. 

■ ’ * •• * Mr De Valera 

The safety of the Great West Road 
has been permanently damaged by the 
failure to plan its frontage. 

National Housing Committee Report 
. . The economic war with England lias 
brought ruin to Irish agriculture. 

Mr Cosgrave 
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DID SHAKESPEARE 
WRITE THIS? 

FASCINATING SCRAPS 
OF PAPER 

A Note the Poet May Have 
Made on Soap and Honey 

FACTS AND IMAGINATION 

Precious hours which must now 
amount to many a lifetime have been 
given by scholars to the search for 
something t written, by the hand . of 
Shakespeare; yet how small is the 
result of all this search ! 

. So .little has been found that great 
interest is being taken in some marginal 
notes discovered in a work 'published 
when Shakespeare was a young man 
and now claimed to be in his own hand¬ 
writing. 

j This work is, strangely enough, a 
copy of that very Holinshed’s Chronicle 
which Shakespeare himself; has made 
famous as a book of reference, for it 
was the source for his historical plays 
and his tragedies of Lear, Macbeth, and 
Cymbeline, Inter nab evidence has long 
suggested that the three-volume edition 
of 1585 .was the version used by Shake¬ 
speare, and it is in a copy of this edition 
which has fallen into the hands of 
Captain William Jaggard, the well- 
known Shakespearean scholar of Strat¬ 
ford, that the marginal writings occur. 

Four Fine Qualities 

Written rapidly in flowing style in the 
margin of one of the pages are four fine 
wolls standing for qualities which the 
poev esteemed highly; they are the 
words Prudence, Fortitude, Justice, and 
Temperance. This motto forms the 
title-page (whence the poet may have 
derived it) of a lovely 13th-century 
illuminated manuscript, of French work¬ 
manship, now in the British Museum. It 
is among the colour plates of the Chil¬ 
dren's Encyclopedia. Scribbled down 
below the motto is the epigram that 
V As wealth maketh lofty, Soe want 
make th lowly," an idea found in 
Shakespeare ; but the most interesting 
passage of all is a horse-doctor's recipe, 
jotted down perhaps for future reference : 

Blache soape, pigge meale, and Jionny, 
mingled together, good for a horse's legges 
swollen. 

Experts in Agreement 

, It must be said that it would be truly 
remarkable if it happened that one of 
the precious scraps of Shakespeare’s 
handwriting is a fragment telling us of 
a cure for a horse’s swollen legs 1 

Captain Jaggard has compared the 
lettering with the little writing we know 
to be by Shakespeare, and he is confident 
the poet wrote it. Another Shakespeare 
student. Countess Longworth de Cham- 
brun, is convinced that the notes are 
authentic, and has submitted them to 
Count Franzoni, a handwriting expert 
at Geneva, who has no doubt on the 
subject. ,f Irrefutable as fingerprints " is 
his verdict. 

Another curious fact is that the 
chapters dealing with the period covered 
by Shakespeare’s historical plays have 
been well thumbed and the corners of the 
pages are stained and dog-eared from 
constant use, whereas the rest of the 
work is'practically untouched. 

A Fascinating Theory 

But there is another fascinating theory 
which receives some support from the 
discovery of this personal set of volumes, 
the theory that Shakespeare played a 
part in the production of books before 
lie wrote one himself. These three 
volumes have, bound up in them, a series 
of extra pages which do not appear in 
any other known copy (and it is on these 
we find the quaint recipe). The pages 
appear to be those used by a printer’s 
reader in preparing the work for press, 
and the reason they do not appear in the 
ordinary 1585 edition of Llolinslied • is 
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EMPTY HOUSES 

Should They Be Rated ? 

PARLIAMENT THINKS OF AN 
IMPORTANT QUESTION 

The relations between the local 
authority, and the owner of an empty 
building have been discussed in 
Parliament. 

The L C C introduced a Bill to 
authorise them to charge a quarter of the 
normal rates on the owners of empty 
houses and factories in their area. This 
is the custom in Scottish towns, and 
ever since the Great Fire of London the 
City, of London has charged one-ninth 
of the rates on empty property. • 

. The arguments in support of the Bill 
were that the police, the lire brigade, 
and other agencies supported by the 
ratepayers looked after the empty 
house for no reward. The whole burden 
of maintaining the amenities of a district 
falls on those who live in it and who arc 
rated in accordance with the area of 
their dwellings. An owner would be 
more willing to let his property at a 
cheaper price if it was rated. 

Too Many Derelict Buildings 

The opponents pointed out that it 
is really the man who is rated and not 
the house he lives in, and that the 
owner of empty property has to continue 
to pay ground rent and frequently 
mortgage interest. A measure of this 
character should be part of the general 
legislation of the country and not 
applied to one town. 

A member of the Government said 
that no alteration in the general law 
was contemplated, but there is little 
doubt that the idea will not be aban¬ 
doned. There arc far too many derelict 
buildings which are allowed to go to 
rack and ruin until they become an 
eyesore and a disgrace to any proud 
community. Every owner of property 
should be compelled to keep it tidy or 
pull it down, and the C N is quite in 
favour of taxing ail messes of any sort 
out of existence. We do not want all 
England to be like Snodland. 


SAVING DERBYSHIRE 

The lovely district round about the 
Peak in Derbyshire is to be protected 
from the speculative builder. 

A quarter of a million acres have 
passed under the control of the Peak 
Joint Planning Committee, and in future 
all development will be under the care 
of this body. 

Continued from the previous column 

that the State Censor suppressed them 
because they contained matter of a 
Papist tendency. 

Captain Jaggard believes that this 
unique set may have been Shakespeare’s 
own copy, and he imagines that the poet 
had acted as a printer’s reader for this 
edition during the years it was appear¬ 
ing; it began in 1585 and ended in 
1587. Captain Jaggard had already 
established a claim for this view of 
Shakespeare’s earlier activities, for he 
published in 1934 a volume called 
Shakespeare Once a Printer and Book¬ 
man, containing 500 quotations support¬ 
ing the theory. 

It may be that Shakespeare knew 
Raphael Holinshed before that illustrious 
writer passed on in 1580, for, as readers 
of the C N may remember, Dr Leslie 
Hotson last year found evidence in the 
Record Office that Holinshed was 
steward of the manor of Packwood, a 
morning's walk from Stratford, and the 
home of a family of Shake speaks, , 

Holinshed lived but two years to, enjoy 
the fame the first edition of lfis Chronicle 
brought him, and on his death the pub¬ 
lishers set to work on the revised edition 
to which Captain Jaggard's copy belongs. 
Was it to share in the labour of produc ing 
this ivork that Shakespeare left his home to 
walk to London? ' 

It is .all very fascinating, but the. fact*? 
- arc few and we can only imagine the rest. 


GIANT OF THE .• 
SKYWAYS 

Flying Hotel For Atlantic 
Service 

WONDERS OF THE NEW ZEPPELIN 

It is an odd coincidence that the 
month of the trials of the biggest ship 
afloat, the Queen Mary, should also 
be the month of the trials of the 
biggest ship of the air. 

Any day now may see the first flight 
of the Zeppelin L Z 129, which may be 
named Hindenburg, and in May, when 
the Queen Mary is due to make her 
maiden voyage across the Atlantic,. it 
is hoped that the iiew airship will make 
her first trip to New York. 

Many have been the disasters to air¬ 
ships in the past, but the Germans have 
been remarkably successful with the 
Graf Zeppelin, which has for several 
seasons ^maintained a regular . service 
across the South Atlantic. 

A Safe Ship 

The new giant is a safe ship. Its 
lifting gas will be mainly helium, a non- 
inflammable gas, although hydrogen may 
be used for the test flights. Her four 
1100 horse-power Diesel engines consume 
safe heavy oil instead of highly-in- 
flammable petrol. Four gondolas hang 
beneath the vessel, each carrying one 
engine ; the ’ control and navigation 
rooms are built under the nose of the 
ship, while the wireless room and the 
quarters for passengers, goods, and mails 
are all within the airship’s vast body. 

Passenger quarters- are on two declcs- 
and include 26 cabins, bathrooms, 
dining-room and electric kitchen, lounge, 
smoking-room, writing-room, and library. 
There is ample space to allow pas¬ 
sengers to move about during a long 
journey. Fifty passengers and ten tons 
of goods. will be carried on Atlantic 
journeys; though for shorter trips the 
passengers | may be , increased to 100. 
The crew numbers 35. 

A Range of 8000 Miles 

The Hindenburg, 815 feet long and 
with a maximum diameter of 135 feet, 
has a capacity of about seven million 
cubic feet, A new gelatine-like material 
has been used for the 16 great gas bags 
instead of the gold-beater's skin used 
. before. Each gas bag has two cells, an 
inner containing hydrogen and an outer 
cell containing helium. 

Like a ship at sea, the Hindenburg 
has her own electric power station for 
the supply of light and heat, but, 
unlike any ship at sea, she will be able 
to cruise at 80 miles an hour. At this 
speed she has a range of 8000 miles. 

The new Zeppelin’s*first Atlantic trip 
will probably be to Rio de Janeiro, the 
New York journey coming later; after 
that she will go into regular service on 
the South Atlantic route, sharing that 
service with the Graf Zeppelin. 

FROM WILLIAM THE FOURTH 
TO GEORGE THE FIFTH 

Nearly all of us have lived in two 
reigns, most of us have lived in three, 
some of us have lived in four, and at 
least one of us has lived in five. 

She was an old lady of 107, Miss 
Janetta Hynde, who lias just passed 
away at her home in West Kirby. She 
remembers going into mourning as a 
child on the death of William the Fourth, 
and she went into mourning on the death 
of George the Fifth—two mournings 
across a span of a century. The bells of 
the parish church rang their full peal on 
her 107th birthday last September. 

Pronunciations in This Paper’ 

Aosta » , , . • . A-6s-tah 

Favour ...... Kah-voor 

Mazzini , ... . Maht-see-nee 

Savona * . . « , Sah-vo-nah 

Valais*. ... *•. Va-lay . 


GR0UPINGF0R 
PEACE OR WAR? 

GERMANY AND A TREATY 

France And Russia Agree On 
Non-Aggression 

MEANING OF THE PACT 

An anxious situation has arisen 
owing to the German protest against 
a treaty which the French Chamber of 
Deputies has passed, and which is now 
to come before the French Senate. 

What has happened is that France 
and Russia- have made a Pact of Mutual 
Assistance, . which appears to be the 
opening of a new chapter in the history 
of Europe. 

Both are alarmed by Hitler’s New 
Germany, the great Nazi State of over 
66 million people which has'so rapidly 
rearmed itself after disowning the 
Treaty of Versailles. The German 
conscript army may number eight 
million trained men in a few years. 

The Pact and The League 

Germany has a magnificent engineer¬ 
ing equipment and much ingenuity. 
France and Russia fear that her army, 
navy, and air force will be better 
equipped than those of any other Power. 

France and Russia ^appear to regard 
their new Pact as something supple¬ 
mentary to the Collective Security 
offered by the League of Nations, and, 
in any case, Germany is not a member of 
the League, and looks to Japan to keep 
Russia occupied in the Far East. 

The Pact provides for: 

Immediate consultation if danger of 
aggression arises ; 

Immediate assistance if there is un¬ 
provoked aggression by any European 
Power . 

The agreement is for five years 
definitely, and is afterwards to remain 
in being indefinitely, subject to a year’s 
notice by either party to end it. 

Unprovoked Aggression 

The Pact, of course, bears in mind 
the League of Nations. If there is 
unprovoked aggression the two nations 
will endeavour to secure prompt action 
by the League under the famous 
Article 16 now being enforced against 
Italy, but if the League fails the 
obligation to aid each other will remain. 
\ Russia has a similar agreement with 
Czechoslovakia and Turkey, and also 
has made Pacts of non-aggression with 
Poland and the Baltic States. Poland 
does not favour the Franco-Russian 
Treaty, and openly fears it. 

Germany strongly objects to the new 
Pact, and holds that it is contrary to 
the spirit of the famous '.Treaty of 
Locarno by 'which Fi*ance, Germany, 
Britain, Italy, and Belgium agree to 
guarantee the inviolability of the 
frontiers of France, Germany, and 
Belgium so far as they lie in the west 
of Europe. France holds that Locarno 
is in no way infringed by the Treaty. 

Cause of Uneasiness 

It is impossible not to be uneasy about 
this linking-up of nations in groups, for 
it was just such linking that caused the 
Great War to spread until it engulfed 
all Europe. 

Two things stood out during-the long 
discussion in the Chamber of Deputies, 
one being the way in which deputy after 
deputy stood up and assured Germany 
how welcome would be her return to 
Geneva, and the,other an account by 
the Minister for Air of how he .had seen 
an entire brigade of Russian troops 
with light tanks, guns, and supplies 
picked up by 97 aeroplanes and set down 
behind the lines of an army on 
manoeuvres, . 
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What Are the 
Sleds For? 

A Little School Puzzle 
in Panama 

A visitor to Ancon in the Panama 
Canal Zone, seeing children's. sleds 
drawn up outside the school building, 
wonders for a moment if the blazing 
tropical sun is only part of a dream and 
if this.is not really Switzerland. 

The boys of the school have sent this 
explanation: . 

<f You may think we cannot go sliding 
in Panama because you have read that 
it never snows in Panama ; but we do 
go^ sliding—from December to April. 
That is the dry season when the grass 
turns brown. We make sleds out of 
wood and put runners on them. Then 
we take some wax or soap and rub it 
along the runners so that they get very 
smooth. Then we take the sled to the 
hills and slide down the dry grass.' 1 

It sounds like good fun. See World Map 

The Humming-Birds in Search 
of Flowers 

The humming-birds have been making 
things hum in Harrismith, South Africa. 

As 'a rule they find an abundance of 
honey on the Drakensberg range, but 
the sugar bush, as it is called, is almost 
devoid of flowers this year, probably 
because of the drought. 

So it is that a multitude of tiny blue 
'and green birds, known locally as Natal 
honeysuckers, have flown inland in 
search of flowers. They have invaded the 
gardens in thousands, eagerly competing 
for the blossoms containing honey. 

These gardens must seem to them an 
earthly paradise after the bush famine ; 
in them are abundant nasturtiums and 
rcd-liot pokers, the favourite cultivated 
flowers of the humming-birds. Eighteen 
birds werg seen clustered round one red- 
hot poker. See World Map 


Keeping the Doctor 
Away 

Nearly five million cases of apples 
will be brought into this country this 
season from the apple orchards of 
Australia and New Zealand. 

This should help to keep the doctor 
away from many English homes while 
our own English apples are growing. 
Apples arc ripening on the other side of 
the world in the first few months of the 
year before the blossoms appear on our 
own apple trees. 

It has been decided at a conference 
that the quantity of apples to be ex¬ 
ported would be 4,950,000 cases, about 
a million cases from New Zealand and 
four millions from Australia. 


RAROTONGA CALLING 

Dear CN, 

Hullo ! Rarotonga calling. It is a 
long call. It is from the islands Captain 
Cook discovered in 1772. 

The natives here arc frce-and-casy 
Polynesians ; dignified, most hospitable, 
and delightfully natural. 

I read where, in your highly civilised 
England, someone at a watering-place 
along the south coast saved a bee from 
drowning. It shows that the higher 
instincts arc coming forward to pre¬ 
serve any kind of life. 

A similar case occurred* here long 
before I read of the on‘c you published, 
for I saw a primitive Native boy rescue 
a wild tropical • bee from the blue 
corally lagoon, where he was collecting 
‘shellfish. He saved the bee from 
drowning, and as he waded ashore he 
crunched off a piece of sweet he was 
sucking and put it oir his palm beside 
the bee. He watched the bee dry itself, 
and then watched it sip the sweet. 

He piit the bee and the sweet oil a 
dead hibiscus stump and called other 
children to come and see how it enjoyed 
the “ lollie.” In the end the bee flew 
away, to the delight of many tropical 
boys and girls looking on. A. McKenzie 


Under or Over A 
j Harbour? 

Tunnel or Bridge For 
Auckland 

Will a tunnel or a bridge be built to 
link up the north and south shores of 
Auckland Harbour, New'Zealand? 

The question has been discussed for 
years in the seaport city of Auckland, 
which now has a population of about a 
quarter of a million people. Its fine 
harbour, visited by some of the world's 
largest liners, is from one to two miles 
wide. Some engineers advocate spanning 
it by a bridge like that across Sydney 
Harbour, while others think a tunnel 
would be cheaper to build and to.maintain. 

In the meantime a fleet of ferry-boats 
is kept busy taking people and vehicles 
backward and forward between the 
city on the southern shore and the ever¬ 
growing northern suburbs. 

Wellington and The 
Wellington 

Wellington, the seaport capital of 
New Zealand, is justly proud of its 
commanding position on a great land¬ 
locked harbour almost in the middle of 
the islands making up New Zealand. 

“ Suprcma a Situ ” (supreme in situa¬ 
tion) is the motto of the city of Welling¬ 
ton, one of the newest of many young 
cities of the Empire. The first white 
settlers arrived from England to found 
Wellington in 1840 ; ■ now there is a 
population of about 200,000. 

Now H M S Wellington. has been to 
visit the city, and the City Council pre¬ 
sented the commander with a handsome 
bronze plaque to mark the honour done 
by the Admiralty in having named the 
vessel after the city. 

The plaque bears the city's coat-of- 
arms, a shield supported by the lion of 
England and the giant moa bird of New 
Zealand, with a naval crown as a crest.*' 


Peace Reigns In 
Arnhem Land 

What Donald 
Thompson Did 

Peace now reigns in the disturbed 
areas of Arnhem Land, in the back-of- 
beyond of Northern Australia. 

These happy conditions were brought 
about by Mr Donald Thompson, a 
student of race types, ’ after what he 
described as " one of the toughest times 
I ever had.” 

Some time ago the Federal Govern¬ 
ment appointed him as a peacemaking 
commissioner, and he started alone on 
his dangerous undertaking. 

For weeks he travelled 18 hours a 
day, covering 400 miles on , horseback 
ana 90 miles in native canoes. Some¬ 
times when he could not get a boat ho 
had to swim the rivers, and often he 
suffered acute hardships. 

He lived alone with savage tribes for 
months, and got on so well with them 
that when he was taken ill they fed 
and nursed him back to health. He 
was able to make a pact with a powerful 
chief, who promised to maintain peace. 

At last, with little luggage beyond a 
lizard in, a box, he reached civilisation 
again, bringing the good news that 
Arnhem Land is safe for tlic white man. 


thirsty elephants 

According to the Game Warden of 
Laikipia, the thirsty elephants of Kenya 
use their brains to get water. 

In the three-years drought many 
elephants suffered severely, sometimes 
falling into dry wells and finding them¬ 
selves too weak to get out. But the most 
curious sight was that of herds of wild 
elephants hiding behind cattle for whom 
the natives were digging for water. 
When they smelt the water they stam¬ 
peded in its direction, scattering both 
natives and cattle. 
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For the Fleet Street Wizard 

'Y'lie re are still certain editors 
in Fleet Street who imagine 
that the world is in the Dark 
Ages and that their readers 
believe the stars govern our lives. 

We give below some of the 
other things people believed in 
the days when wizards and 
witches were abroad. 

At some time in the past 
most people believed: 

That the Earth was flat. 

That the Equator was a region 
bf fire in which life could not exist. 

That the sea north of Britain 
was a mass of icy ooze. 

That night air was poisonous. 

That witches could raise storms 
at sea and cause wrecks. 

That certain races of men had 
heads beneath their shoulders. 

That the moon caused madness. 

That plants and vegetables bore 
signs of diseases they could cure. 

That swallows pass the winter 
in the mud of streams. 

That bees grew from flowers. 

That gorillas carried off people 
and kept them captive. 

That every toad has a jewel in 
its head. 

That elephants could not bend 
their legs and so never lie down. 

That deer drew snakes out of 
their holes by their breath. 

That salamanders live in fire. 
J$, That snakes grew from Nile 
mud and mice came from showers 
of rain. 

That young whales were swal¬ 
lowed by their parents for safety 
in a storm. 

That pearls were formed from 
dew drunk by shellfish. 

That ostriches picked up stones 
and threw them at their pursuers. 

That a nightingale could talk. 

That laurels protected houses 
from lightning. 

That jet would drive away 
snakes. 

That the ostrich buried its 
head in the sand to hide itself. 

That a sealskin would ward off 
a thunderbolt. 

That the world rests on the 
back of a gigantic-tortoise. 

That the King’s touch cured 
‘disease. 

That sailors by whistling could 
raise a wind. 

That carrying a potato would 
cure rheumatism. 

Perhaps our new Astrology 
Editors, when they are tired 
of the stars, will choose one of 
these other tunes with which 
to bore the world. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the bidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 


Ipi 
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FROM MY WINDOW"! 


Number Eleven 

Js it not possible for the Transport 
Board to do something for our 
Londqn buses ? 

We waited half an hour the other 
day for a Number Eleven and then 
walked, seeing a poor woman turned 
back as she tried to board it after 
also having waited half an hour. 

This is the only bus that runs on 
one of the most frequented routes, 
and again and again this kind of thing 
is happening. 

© 

Two Peeps at Hyde Park Corner 

w have just been reading Horace 
Walpole's letters, and in one 
written on April 2, 1750, he tells of a 
panic caused by earthquake shocks. 

He writes that “ this frantic terror 
prevails so much that within three days 
730 coaches have been counted passing 
Hyde Park Corner.” 

We may smile as we remember that 
the other day, without any earth¬ 
quake panic, 81,857 vehicles were 
counted passing Hyde Park Corner. 


Why Not Now ? 

Jr the world went to war it 
would one. day end and 
the nations would sit round 
a table to draw up a Peace. 
Why not sit round tho table now ? 


© 

The Poor Man's Mite 

7^ poor Warwickshire man who in his 
lifetime did his utmost to assist the 
Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital 
has passed away leaving £12 12s, out 
of which he bequeathed £2 2s to the 
hospital. The hospital describes the 
bequest as " akin to the widow’s mite, 
and one which made those connected 
with the hospital very proud.’* 

© - ' 

Do This Now 

Jt is high time someone pointed to. 

the relation between productive 
work and unemployment. 

Teachers and manual workers alike 
suffer from unemployment, and yet 
' in each case there is more work to do 
than persons waiting to do it. 

. We have a vast amount of work 
waiting to be done, and workers 
waiting to do it paid to be idle. 

We have millions of uneducated 
children, and an army of children at 
work who ought to be at school; but 
the teachers who ought to be working 
on the raw material of their budding 
minds are unemployed. 

Our own opinion is that school 
classes should be smaller and the 
school age raised throughout the land 
without delay, without exception and 

without exemption. 

' : 

No one has ever been able to show 
thatsany change in the laws of Nature 
would be for the better. Lord Avebury 


The First Cheque 

w heard the other day of a young 
man who opened his first 
banking account with a certain amount 
of elation. 

Now he really felt a grown man, a 
man of the world. , The first cheque 
must not be drawn haphazard, because 
it was such a great occasion. 1 So he 
made it out to a missionary society 
which supplies nurses and doctors as 
well as teachers to the darkest parts 
of the Earth. In that way, he thought, 
he would be drawing his first cheque 
in favour of the Saviour of the World. 

Do we not all feel that that young 
man was something of a poet ? 

© 

A Word From Montaigne 

As to the things that are not yet but 
may be tomorrow, seeing the miseries 
which have overwhelmed us I do not 
conclude we are at the last gasp. I do 
not despair. Written duringthewars 
of religion in France 
* • © 

^ Tip-Cat 

% £ father says he hopes his 

boy will turn out a musi- 
cian. Only if he is a bad one. 

Dieting makes people, quarrelsome. 
Even their tempers go short. 

' CD 

pouND notes have been found in a dust¬ 
bin. A capital find. 

0 

A correspondent says he has dis¬ 
covered the tallest cloclc-towcr in 
the world. High time. 

0 

A. suburban resident complains that his 
neighbours eat all their food in the 
garden. He should have it out with them. 



And 



A seven-years draughts tournament 
by letter has started. During that 
time both, players will move 

- 0 , 

P)ay nurseries are a crying need, 
a howling success. 

. ’0 

London waitresses are to have 
smarter dresses. They will 
have to wait for them. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 

is to be sold at twopence a pint 
to unemployed in distressed areas. 

JTlectricity output in -this country 
has more than trebled in ten years. 
JUST AN IDEA 
Every .time we correct a Utile fault 
in ourselves we are .bringing the reign 
of universal good just that much nearer . 


There is Life in the Old 
Land Yet 

"There she sits in her Island 
1 Home, 

Peerless among her peers ! 

And Liberty oft to her arms doth 
come 

To ease its poor heart of tears. 
Old England still throbs with the 
muffled fire 

Of a past she can never forget : 
And again shall she herald the 
world up higher ; 

For there’s life in the Old Land 
yet. 

They would mock at her now 
who of old looked forth 
In their fear as they heard her 
afar ; 

But loud will your wail be, O 
Kings of the Earth ! 

When the Old Land goes down to 
the war. 

The avalanche trembles, half- 
■ launched and half-riven, 

Her voice will in motion set : 

O ring out the tidings, wide- 
reaching as Heaven 1 
There’s life in the Old Land yet. 

The old nursing Mother’s not 
hoary yet, 

There is sap in her ancient tree : 
She lifted! a bosom of glory yet, 
Through her mists, to the sun 
and the sea. 

Fair as the Queen of Love, fresh 
from the foam, 

Or a star in a dark cloud set, 

Ye may blazon her shame, ye 
may leap at her name, ' 

But there’s life in the OJd Land 
yet. Gerald Massey 

© 

John Calvin’s Prayer 

I greet Thee, my Redeemer sure, 

I trust in none but Thee, 

For Thou hast borne such toil and 
shame 

And suffering for me : 

Our hearts from cares and cravings 
vain 

And foolish fears set free. 

Thou art the King compassionate, 
Thou reignest everywhere. 

. Almighty Lord, reign Thou in us, 
Rule all we have and are: 

Enlighten us and raise to heaven 
Amid Thy glories there. 

Our hope is in none else but Thee; 
Faith holds Thy promise fast; 

Be pleased, Lord, to strengthen us, 
Whom Thou redeemed hast, 

To bear all troubles patiently 
And overcome at last. 

John Calvin in 1560 

Three Days More 

You don’t learn by going round and 
asking why; but by growing up with 
the whole business. 

One assimilates knowledge unknow¬ 
ingly, and it isn’t all knowledge. 

One learns a good bit about faith in 
the beneficent wisdom of the Supreme 
Being. I remember once the foreman 
saying to my father when lie was 
going to carry some barley rather 
quickly after cutting it: 

Don't 'ee do it! Thee's left it to the 
Almighty fer six months. Let tin have 
it dree more days ! A. G. Street 
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■- SOMETHING DONE 
IN TIME 

Fate of Army Horses 

NO MORE CRUELTY 

Before it was too late something 
has been done about the Army horses 
in Egypt. 

There were 22,000 horses and mules 
left alive in Egypt after tho war, and 
because there was a shortage of ships 
to bring them home it was thought 
cheaper and quicker to sell them on the 
spot. In consequence the Egyptian 
peasant was able to buy a good beast 
for a few shillings, and, having done so, 
lost no time in getting his' money’s 
worth by working him on the land. 

Nobody wants to say a hard word 
about the diligent Egyptian peasant, 



but he was not the man to allow his 
horse to work less hard than himself. 
The oldtime fancies about the Arab 
and his steed do not apply to the animals 
set to work on Egyptian farms. 

The poor creatures fared so badly 
that the talc of their sufferings reached 
England, where a fund of .£32,000 was 
raised to help them. For three years 
efforts were made to trace those whom 
the Army had sold into slavery. Many 
survivors were found, many of them in 
such a shocking condition that it was 
merciful to.destroy them. 

It was feared that such things would 
happen again, but it has now been stated 
in Parliament that all Army animals not 
needed will be destroyed under military 
supervision and none will be sold to the 
local inhabitants. That is a great and 
humane step forward. 

The tale of our old warliorscs is a tale 
of deep shame for all of us, and it will not 
now be repeated. * 

MUSSOLINI & OUR HATS 

A Gain By Sanctions 

One British trade, at least, is gaining 
by the sanctions against Italy. 

We imported large quantities. of 
Italian hats and of the felt bodies and 
hoods for making up. This trade was 
worth nearly ^400,000 in '1934, but is 
now completely cut off. 

As a consequence Luton, the great 
liat-making town, is buying its materials 
at home, and Denton, Stockport, and 
other places arc gaining accordingly. 


A VIVID PICTURE OF ALL LANDS 

There was never a time when the 
countries of the world were so linked 
together by economic and other ties, 
so that what happens in some far land 
is no longer an isolated event, but has a 
direct bearing on affairs at home. 

Countries of The ‘ World, a part 
publication issued in sevenpenny parts, 
gives a vivid picture of all lands. 

It is superbly produced, and .contains 
3000 photographs, 350 colour pictures, 
and 200 maps and plans. 

Among the writers arc Sir Philip 
Gibbs, Mr Robert Lynd, Sir W. Beach 
Thomas, Sir John Foster Fraser, Dr Inge, 
Mr,Boyd Cable, and Mrs Rosita Forbes. 
Part 1 is now on sale. 
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Is Youth Afraid To Everything Sleeps 


Rough It? 

An Emigration Expert 
Talks 

Only ■ 11,277 immigrants entered. 
Canada last year, Canada with an area 
of over 3,700,000 square miles and only 
11 million people 1 It is the lowest 
figure since 1867. 

At Ottawa they say that modern 
young men refuse to rough it, and that 
the pioneer is no more. A student of 
migration, Mr K. S. Toovcy, thus sums 
up ^ what he calls, the hard facts of 
Empire migration j 

If increased land settlement were prac¬ 
ticable in the British Dominions it would 
have been taken tip by the local unemployed 
on the spot long ago . 

The majority of modern men, home or 
colonial , do not like work on the land, nor 
do women like domestic work , and any 
work done unwillingly is badly done and 
doomed to failure. 

To glut markets already overdone, and 
to propose starting unemployed in work 
for which there is no demandis ivaste of 
-time and money. 

These arc serious conclusions, if true, = 
for there are enormous undeveloped 
land areas in the British Dominions. 

It is a situation which was undreamed 
of in the years before 1914, when year 
by year'we poured out a flood of emi¬ 
grants who went out to seek adventure 
and to make new homes,over the seas. 


The Whale’s Forty Winks 

Where great whales come sailing by, 

Sail and sail ivith unshut eye, 

Round the world for ever and aye . 

A naturalist having stated tlic other 
day that whales never sleep, a scholarly 
oldtime whalc-fisher has written to one 
of the grown-up papers shedding light on 
a subject of' which little is known. 
Whales do sleep, he says. 

While whaling in east Greenland 
waters he saw them for himself, and 
mixed with whalers who had encountered 
so many that they had framed a 
philosophy that it was dangerous to go 
out in a boat to attack a sleeping whale 
without first tapping the edge of the 
craft to waken the dozing giant, because 
they held that, if attacked unexpectedly, 
it would smash their boat. 

But our; authority saw. a Greenland 
whale which slept quite calmly on the 
surface of the sea for between two and 
three hours, motionless, appearing not 
even to breathe. Fie went out and 
attacked it. It sprang violently into 
activity, but did not harm boat or crew. 

Matthew Arnold expressed the popular 
belief when lie wrote of the whale 
sailing round and round the world 
with unsliut eye; but whales do shut 
their eyes, and sleep as soundly as 
birds, fishes, and all other creatures. 

GREAT PEOPLES FALLING 
IN NUMBERS 

Britain and Germany Declining 


TOO MUCH CARELESSNESS 
IN THE PIT ? 

Armour For Miners 

A witness before the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Safety in Coal Mines declares 
that 40 per cent of mine accidents are 
due to carelessness. 

This is the verdict of Mr J. R. Felton, 
the North Midland Divisional Inspector. 

Mr Felton suggests that every mine 
should be inspected annually by two of 
the workmen. 

Accidents by explosives might be 
almost entirely eliminated by strict 
observance of the regulations and 
exercise of care. IIo went on to urge the 
importance of discipline, knowledge of 
the rules, and education in safety-first 
principles- among all classes of pit 
workers.. 


The many attempts to restore the 
German birthrate seem to have failed. 

At the end of last year the rate was 
14 children born per 1000 persons living, 
or rather less than a year, before. This 
is far less than the number of children 
needed to replace the existing popula¬ 
tion, which calls for 20 births a year for 
each 1000. 

The Germans have done much to 
encourage the birthrate. They have 
taken many women out of industry and 
helped them to marry by the grant of 
State bonuses. They have relieved 
families of taxation, taxed bachelors, 
and so on. 

In the years 1921-1925 the German 
birthrate was 22 per 1000; in 1925 it 
fell to under 18, and in 1931 to 16. 

Britain, Germany, and Scandinavia 
are now all declining, the * children in 
their schools falling off year by year* 


We hope the Royal Commission will 
take evicicnce as to the results of using 
helmets, goggles, and armoured shoes 
in American mines. According to reports 
received the use of such devices largely 
reduces casualties. 


Herrings in the Doldrums 

The herring industry is still in the 
doldrums. 


NEWS FROM THE DEPTHS 

The River That Found Itself 

The River Misbournc is flowing 
prettily again. 

Its stream is in the low Buckingham¬ 
shire valley between Harewood Downs 
and the wooded chalk hills on the other 
side of the road joining Amersham to 
Chalfont St Giles. 


The fishermen make great hauls, but 
. the public will not buy their excellent 
catches. It is beyond our understanding 
why the herring industry does not find 
some way of filleting the herring and 
making it acceptable to everybody 
instead of a nuisance to everybody* 

The Continent buys more herrings, 

. we are told, than in recent years, but 
nothing like the quantities of pre-war 
years. There are millions of poor under¬ 
fed people in the world, but herrings 
cannot be got to them. 

It is admitted that the State Herring 
Board has helped, but still the fishermen 
complain. If the present earnings are 
compared with pre-war years or for the 
seasons' shortly after the war, always 
bearing in mind that ‘the herring 
industry has never been a gold mine, 
the fisherman today has a very hard 
existence. 

Over 44 million people, by eating 
herrings in moderate amount, could set 
the herring fishers on their legs. 


There in years before the prolonged 
drought of two years ago it ran merrily 
along winter and summer, and nobody 
could ever have thought it would cease. 
But dry up it did, and the bed was quite 
dry between Chalfont St Giles and 
Chalfont St Peter. 

In the rains of the past winter its 
appearance began to improve. The 
stream filled up between'Amersliam and 
Chalfont St Giles. Then a month ago 
it reappeared under the bridge at 
Chalfont St Peter, and the gap between 
the two Cha’lfonts, occupied by a dried- 
up marsh; was closed. 

Now it is funning all the way, and the 
explanation is that the reservoirs in the 
chalk exhausted by the long drought 
are now replenished., Full again, they 
can supply the springs which are the 
unseen tributaries of the river. If the 
springs are spouting then the wells arc 
ho longer ’ low, and wc may hope, that 
tliis : dry part of Buckinghamshire, will 
not have this } r car to cry out for water. 


_ ■ 7 

The Captain Saves 
Them All , 

Taking the Place of the 
Lifeboat 

When the lifeboat of the wrecked 
schooner Laura was smashed the 
captain took its place. 

That was the act which won for 
Captain Clarence Webster the silver 
medal of the 'Royal Humane Society. 
His ship was driven on the rocks off 
Utila Island in the Bay of Honduras, 
and the lifeboat went to pieces. No one 
volunteered to try to get a lifeline to the 
shore, so the captain went himself. He 
had stood by the wheel as long as he 
could, trying -to calm the terrified 
passengers, most of them women and 
crying children. 

; All attempts to work the ship off the 
reef failed. Captain Webster then tied a 
rope round his waist and dived into the 
waves. He swam ashore, and, though 
badly bruised as he was dashed against 
.the rocks, he managed at last to secure 
his lifeline on one of them. 

Then lie got everyone 011 the ship to 
shore, swimming back to the Laura and 
securing them in turn to the rope. 

By the brave act of this one man no 
lives were saved, 

STORYTELLER FOR SIXTY 
YEARS 

Grace Stebbing’s Day is Over 

Many grown-ups, when learning that 
dear Miss Grace Stebbing had passed 
away, will say they used to read her 
stories when they were girls or boys. 

She was born in the days of tallow 
candles and tinder-boxes, and lived to 
listen to the wireless by the side of tlic 
electric fire. All her life was a romance 
to her, and she translated' much of it 
into stories for young people,. * She wrote 
in the Quiver and the old Sunday at 
Home more than half a century ago, and 
was writing almost to her last year.' 

When she was 93, two years ago, she 
published The Laird’s Daughter, the last, 
of a long line of books which began with 
Wycliffe and did not end with adven¬ 
tures in the Wild West. Clive of India 
and George Stephenson were among her 
heroes, but the books that proved most 
popular were That Aggravating School¬ 
girl and That Bother of * a Boy. 
That Aggravating Schoolgirl recently 
appeared in a new edition. . 

She will bo missed at the British 
Association, where for 50 years everyone 
looked for her. She could tell tales of 
Michael Faraday and Charles Darwin, 
but the most curious of them was of Sir 
Charles Wheatstone, whose first experi¬ 
ment in telegraphy was made in her 
father's Hampstead garden. One end of 
the wire was laid in the garden, the other 
at the old toll-gate in Camden Road. 
“ If ever you have prayed hard pray 
now,” said Wheatstone to Parson 
Stebbing. Pray that this experiment 
works.' 1 It did, and we may think of it 
as the beginning of the Atlantic cable. 


TURNING THE SEASONS ROUND 

Our Whipsnade Zoo has two South 
Australian geese which have made a 
mistake over nesting dates. 

Natives of a land which has its summer 
when winter is with us, and winter when 
England is at its. balmiest, they hatched 
in February eggs whose inmates should 
have a summer temperature. 

That is the way with all birds which 
come from the other side of the Equator 
to reside with us. We remember a pair 
of Australian budgerigars which, nesting- 
in a Kentish aviary, brought into the 
world five young ones on a Christmas 
Day, with snow thick on the ground. 

Not a whit the worse were the nest¬ 
lings, which, remaining in their cradle 
about five weeks, left it fully fledged, and 
as strong on the wing as their parents. 
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The Children 


Why Does THE WORLD WOBBLE? England’s First Flying Man Leaps.'** 


Cince the Twentieth Century began ; 

the Japanese astronomer Hisashi 
Kimura has been patiently doing his 
share of the work of the world. 

His lifelong task, now rewarded by’ 
the gold medal of the• Royal Astronomic 
. cal Society, the - highest distinction 
astronomers know, has been to find the 
reason why the world wobbles on its axis. 

The globe spins like a top leaning 
sideways with its peg passing, through 
the. Poles. If the globe were always 
spinning steadily, never altering its 
slanting position, a line drawn through 
the Poles would always point to the 
same star in the heavens. But if the 
Earth wobbled, now leaning this way, now 
that, the line'continned to the skies would 
seem to outline an irregular kind of circle 
about the fixed point, or chosen star. 
tv That is what-does happen. .But at 
the same time something eisc happens 
on the globe itself. About a pictured 
globe map, of the Eartli meridian lines 
are drawn parallel to the Earth’s 
Equator. Berlin' is situated somewhere 
between the 52nd and ‘53rd meridian. 
The exact situation is known, and, once 
found, should always remain the same 
if the globe continued to spinjsteaciily. 

Its position could be corrected and 
confirmed by a telescope pointed up¬ 
ward from an observatory- to a fixed 
star in the heavens. About 50 years 
ago a Berlin astronomer began to doubt 
whether the line from the telescope 
always pointed unalterably to the same 
star. As the star must remain fixed, if 
there were any change at all it must 
be that Berlin itself was moving on the 
map. That is what was, and is, hap- 
. pening, and astronomers speak, of it as 
the variation of latitude. Harvard 


Observatory confirmed what -Berlin 
had suspected, and sopn all the 
observatories of the world were seek¬ 
ing the cause. ' * .... 

At Greenwich Observatory, near where 
the meridian of longitude runs north and 
south, is an instrument which throughout 
the years records on a chart the wobbling 
of the polar axis which brings about 
these changes. - 

All over the world similar instruments 
are installed, similar observations made 
and recorded. All arc .sent regularly tp 
Hisashi Kimura'at the Mizusawa Obser¬ 
vatory, He has been trying for 36 years 
to find the law which governs the wobble. 

We should more ' rightly say the 
wobbles, because there are two of them 
coupled with one another. One occu¬ 
pies a year; during which the axis moves 
in , a closed' curve .round its average 
position. The other takes 432 day,?, 
and moves in a wider sway. But some 
idea of the exactness of tlie astronomer’s 
measurement of the variations as written 
in’ the' heavens he watches ' may be 
gained from' the fact that' if the Pole 
were sticking out all*' its* irregular 
wanderings hvten years could take plage 
in a'room 30-feet square. r * * 

Kimura has not solved the problem 
of the reason ’ of the' wobble. ' The 
yearly variation lias been put down to 
the shifting of the enormous weight of 
polar ice when it melts.'"*... . 

But why does it shift ? It may bo 
that some time in its past the spinning 
top received a jar from which it has 
not yet recovered/ It may arise from 
some undiscovered tidal forces of the 
Solar System. . That. is what . Kimura 
may find/ At present he is sure that 
the wobble is a cause of earthquakes. 


A beginning lias been made by some 
of the big railways in letting their 
unwanted railway stations. 

. Some stations nobody wants. The 
house-hunter still passes Brompton Road, 
and Down Street and Dover Street only 
house caretakers. .But it is otherwise 
with some of the trim pretty stations, 
with hollyhocks growing in the station- 
master’s garden, which now waste their 
sweetness-on the air of branch lines, where 
the motor-buses have stolen the traffic. 

In the last few years the GWR has 
let 22 such places, and lovers qf peace 
and quiet may well seek out such cosy 
places, with booking offices for kitchens' 


and waiting-rooms' for parlours! It 
would be pleasant to sit bn the plat¬ 
form in the long suinmer evenings and 
think of the ghost trains passing by. ' 
The railway companies, if they visited 
their tenants, might perhaps take a hint 
on the way to make them better places 
to wait in for the train. : - 

' There ’ are good-looking stations 
•scattered through the land; but most 
only fill us with the desire , to get 
away. In the" beginning it was 'different, 
-There is the front of oiie railway station 
which has been preserved in the Victoria 
. and*Albert Museum for the simple reason 
that it was such a delightful old place. 




Weather 

An Idea For Our Builders 

Frost throws people out of work • in 
- the building trade, but lio sucli trouble' 
need follow' hard weather. 

As is pointed out by Mr A. G. Bossorri, 
M P, in places like Scandinavia, Canada; 
and the United* States; where there are 
extremes of frost and snowfall unknown 
here; the ’.men wear, overalls and sou’- 
westers and carry on despite the rain. 

’ If it is cold or snowing a freezing 
mixture is addedtothe mortar,'movable 
stoves are placed'on'the scaffolding, 
and the brickwork proceeds. 

Is it not high time that our builders 
went in for all-the-year-round building ? 

* t The freezing mixture is merely a 
matter of adding salt* to the mortar and 
using cement instead of lime.- 


The Bird-Man—-The London film now being made, The Conquest of the Air, reconstructs the scene ab 

Never Mind The little grey squirrel 

The. grey squirrel’s pretty tail and’his 
many engaging ways make it difficult 
to regard him as a pest, but a pest: he 
lias become. • - ' 

Hear tlie Ministry of Agriculture 
*„ 1 / cannot be too '• strongly" emphasised > 
that if the animal continues to be tolerated I 
and even encouraged by a large numbers afd 
people / as it certainly2 is at present, its 
•increase can never 'be' checked. 

We are sad that we'; must definitely 
regard this hardy and venturesome little 
fellow as an enemy. * He does increasing 
damage in field,- woodland, and orchard, 
and sentence of death has'been officiallyf! 
■ pronounced 'upon/him. ' ■ 

But it is' easier to sentence him tlian 
to carry out the sentence. 


Schoolgirl Weavers—Qirls of Aldersbrook senior mixed school 
At Wanstead weaving cloth to patterns of their own design. 


THE CRICKET ON THE WIRELESS 

The National Broadcasting Station at 
Melbourne closed down three times, the 
other night owing -to crickets short- 
circuiting the power supply. ' 

There is a plague of crickets due to tho 
prolonged hot and dry weather/and the 
noise of their invasion in shops, offices, 
and dwellings is said to be almost 
deafening through the night. 


60,000 JOURNEYS 

It is better to live in this century ! 
than a hundred years ago; * 

Last year 60,000 boys and girls w T ere- 
taker/ for educational journeys in M3ur 
little island through the School Journeys 
Association, which 'now has a member¬ 
ship of about 4000 teachers who repre ¬ 
sent all types of schools. .'* * ' jo 

Nearly 11,000 schoolchildren went : 
farther, afield and, in groups of aboutfi 
25, paid visits to most of tlie countries 
of Europe. 
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the Tower at Malmesbury Abbey A GROUP OF MONKS AN DA TEAM OF DOGS 



out 900 years ago when Brother Oliver leapt with a pair of wings from the tower of Malmesbury Abbey 

OUR RIGHT-HAND WORLD LET US BE GOOD 

The left-handed bowler is often a 
treasure to his side on the. cricket-field A 
.The left-handed/batsman is * often a 
, difficult man to get'out. ' ^ - 

But cricket is only one phase of life, 
and . in all other things To be left-lianded 
i i&m severe handicap; for 6urs : Ts"a’right-’ 
i handed world..' . ' ’ ‘ , 

The Ministry, ofLabour fmds ; it 
j exceedingly difficult to placeleft- 
handed boys and girls in employment! ' 

1 qnd education authorities are awaken- * 

|, ing to this serious fact. ' ' • 

j ;,The only way is to break the left- 
f hqiided habit in very : early childhood, 
i rrlien children inclined to be left-handed 
i. should be encouraged to use both hands*. 


THE GOLDEN EAGLET 

| ■„ The North American Indians, who 
l have often honoured others with such 
V titles as Great White Sun or Eagle Face, 
vrnust feel honoured in their turn that 
:\one 4 p:f them has been made a Goldeii 
- Eaglet, ■ ' 

/ The Golden Eaglet is the highest 
award of the American Girl Scouts, and 
\ for the first time a Red Indian has won it. 

! She is Betsy Benge, a Cherokee girl, 
A who has also won' a scholarship to the 
.Oklahoma Presbyterian College, where 
ishc is now studying. 


Neighbours 

. Mr Roosevelt’s Appeal 

n Good Neighbourhood, to you ;'. w.e 
read on a public scat on a Kent hilltop. 

V Good -Neighbourhood ’ to yoif ” Mr " 
Baldwin loves to hear an old lady say in 
a Worcestershire* lane. T" ~ ,v : 

President Roosevelt, in ail address 
to a national conference. of, Jews and 
Christians, made q, strong plea for the 
Good Neighbour idea. . , • 

He would like to see associations of 
good neighbours in every town, city, 
and rural < community in the land; 
, ft such associations reaching across lines 
of creed or economic status, and bring- 1 
ing together men and women of all 
stations., to share, their problems and 
hopes, and to discover ways of neigh¬ 
bourly helpfulness. 1 ' . 

OLD FRIEND IN THE FRUIT BASKET 

One of the grown-up papers believes' 
it has found a new fruit in the London 
shops, “ a grape with ja stone like that 
of a plum/- and it calls the fruit a fitch." 

The new discovery is really, a very 
old friend, the lychee. Quite thirty years 
ago it was reaching England from China. 

The fruit is like a big delicious raisin, 
but with an absurdly large date-like stone*. 


A .group of monks and a'team of dogs 
bridge a thousand years of history. , 
Nearly ten centuries ago Bernard de 
Mcnthon founded a~ liospice in the 
snowy Alps which, named- St Bernard 
after him, stands ' between Aosta : hi 
Piedmont and Martigny in Valais ;, and 
there the pilgrims from our own and 
other lands travelling to Rome rested 
for the night amid the snows, ^ 

In later ages.the. monks .trained. dogs 
to go out into the mountain wastes and 
find travellers lost in the snow.** During the 
Great War, such was the scarcity of food 
that nearly all the beautiful dogs had tpbe 
destroyed to save them from starvation.. 

But peace has brought a renewal of • 
. their numbers, and, with a company-of 
monks, they are going out,to a sterner 
task in a more, forbidding, setting, to a 
new hospice in the Himalayas, thousands - 
of feet up in the air, to begin work’in 
, rescuing pilgrims passing on their way* 
to Lhasa.' ' • . . L . /’ 

The .conditions are more severe than 
in Europe, and thousands of people have 
perished in the snows and avalanches 
which, make winter terrible there. 


While this is happening abroad atten¬ 
tion is drawn at home to a breed of dogs 
new to most of us, the Chesapeake Bay 
retrievers of romantic origin. In 1807 
a little English ship, was wrecked off the 
coast of Maryland. An American ship 
rescued the crew, and with them two 
motherless Newfoundland puppies, 
which were given for his kindness t6. 
'the man ashore who fed and comforted 
the ruined sailors. ' 

The pups grew up, made friends with 
native dogs,- and became mighty hunters, 
able to withstand’ the bitterest cold, 
thanks to the thick fur beneath their 
heavy; coat of hair.' From them has 
-descended a strain of dogs which can 
hunt game for hours, in water which, 
more than 2,0 degrees, below freezing 
point, tides prevent from , congeal ing. 
Now these dogs have reached England, 
to be, greatly'praised for their strength, 
endurance, and fidelity, but. not for 
their beauty, a „ quality unknown in 

Chesapeake Bay retrievers..* 

So Europe sehds'to Asia, and America 
sends home, to England : a new chapter 
in an old volume. 


The Boy Who Saw the Games 


The great winter Olympic is now a memory, 
but to one who was there it is still: a great 
reality: This is the story of a boy who meant 
to see the great games at all costs. ■ : ' 

S Err (short for Joseph) is his name, and. 

he is only 13 ; yet he did the journey, 
of nearly 400 kilometres from Esslingen 
in Wurtemberg - to Garmisch in Bavaria 
on foot! Fie had.been supposed to come 
with* his' 4 own contingent of Flitler 
Youths, but he had arrived too late for 
the enrolment and was turned away. 

It was a disappointment, but Sepp 
would not take it lying down; he. 
resolved to get to Garmisch or die. He 
set out on foot, with a few marks in his 
pocket, * to trudge "the long and weary 
way through ice and snow. 

It was a feat of endurance vying with 
any that the Olympic Games produce^. 
But when the goal was reached there was 
no triumph and no prize awaiting him, 
only the disquieting news that there was 
no room for him in Garmisch. He was 
sent to try his luck at’ a students 
hostel in the mountains, only to be told 
that the place was so tightly packed 


that even a mouse would be hard put 
to it to find standing-room in it. Back 
he had to go to Garmisch, where he had 
no better luck than .before.' . .T 

Turned away by the reception com¬ 
mittee, there was nowhere for him to go, 
and he’ could only stand in the street, 
utterly alone among 50,000 , strangers, 
wondering what was to become of him. 
Footsore, . nearly frozen, and very 
hungry, he found his courage failing 
him, and was fighting with his tears, 
when lo; his luck turned in the most 
miraculous manner. 

A merry English party, noticing his 
plight, adopted him for the duration of 
the festival, seeing that he was fed and 
putting him to sleep in the only place 
they could find for. him a bathroom. 

After that there was no happier soul 
in Garmisch-Partenkirchen. than Scpp, 
HeLad .not even the return journey to 
worry about, for his hosts presented.him 
with a second-class, railway ticket, 
which they said was the reward of 
his prowess. 



A Big Ball—The sphere here seen being moved Into a building at the National Physical 
Laboratory at Teddlngton will be used for measuring the candle-power of olectrlo lamps. 
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The Man Who Did 
Not Forget 

Paul Says Thank-You 

Paul Peschke of Vienna is a happy 
man, for he has found a way of saying 
Thank-you that has lightened some of 
tlic load of gratitude he has been carry¬ 
ing about with him for 15 years. 

It was just 15 years ago that he 
arrived, a wistful, emaciated boy, with 
a trainload of half-starved children at 
Copenhagen station and was received 
into the operi arms of the kindly Danish 
couple who had 'offered themselves as 
foster-parents. 

Tn those years, just after the war, 
there were many starving people in 
Central Europe, for food was scarce 
and dear and everyone was poor; and 
the charitable in such neutral countries 
as Denmark, Holland, and Switzerland 
not only gave money and food for the 
relief of the grown-ups, but a temporary 
lionfo to their children. 

Rescued in the Nick of Time 

It was in this way that little Paul 
Peschke arrived in Copenhagen, a small 
forlorn-looking boy wearing over the 
little stomach that had so long been 
empty a square pasteboard with a huge 
identification number. Never have his 
guardians forgotten the moment when 
they first caught sight of him. Nor has 
Paul forgotten the love and kindness 
that from that moment made him feel 
himself in heaven. 

He might have died but for the charit¬ 
able impulse which rescued him in the 
nick of time. Instead of which he went 
back to Vienna restored in health and 
eager to prove, himself worthy of the 
gift of life bestowed upon' him. Years 
of hard work have made a sculptor of 
him. And he has used the first money 
he has earned to return to Denmark 
and model the portrait busts of the two 
men who organised that relief action 
15 years ago. 

Enduring Memories 

Paul Peschke has not forgotten his 
Danish, and it was in that language he 
told the newspaper man who interviewed 
him something of what he felt, 

“ All these years (he said) I have 
longed to come back and see those who 
were so good to us that time. But wc 
are not very well off for money down 
in Austria, and it was not until I got 
a fairly important order that I could 
afford the journey. We have a club in 
Vienna where -some at least of the 
20,000 children who in those hard years 
found a second home here meet and 
talk over their memories. But I want 
the memory of what was clone for us to 
endure beyond our own life. The busts 
of the two men to whom we owe so 
much shall be set up in Vienna to remind 
those who come after us of the greatest 
work of love and reconciliation since 
the war." 

Kipling on a Matchbox 

An unpublished poem by Kipling 
cannot fail to be interesting, but, lest the 
critics who say that Kipling was no poet 
seize on the verse we print below to 
prove their point, we must first tell its 
story as told by the Chief Scout. 

It was on board the Armadale Castle 
that Kipling found B-P busy sketching. 

41 What are you drawing ? ” he asked. 

44 The sea," replied B-P. 

44 It looks more like a desert under a 
cloudy sky from here." 

" All right," replied the artist, " take 
it this way and it looks like a fine 
waterfall." 

For the next minute or two Kipling 
was writing on his matchbox, which he 
handed to the artist with this on it: 

Here is a sketch of the ocean blue 

Which the Armadale Castle plowtercd 

through. 

But if you hold it the other way 

It’s ah open plain on a stormy day. 


Hope Among the Ruins 


A bout 250 years ago Sir John 
Robinson, Governor of the Tower 

of London, sent men to pull down the 
building in the East End where the 
Quakers met. 

But the Quakers decided to continue 
to meet among the ruins until they 
could rebuild their hall. 

Now Time, mightier than Sir John, has 
laid its heavy hand on Ratcliff Meeting 
House. The building became dangerous, 
and has had to be pulled down. 

Meanwhile great changes have taken 
place in the district. Prosperity left 
the East End but the Quakers remained, 
and some years ago their Meeting House 
became a centre of valuable work among 
the children of the dingy streets round 
about. Sunday school, play hours, 
drill and sewing classes, and a library 
have made life happier and healthier 
for them. The young people who have 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the CN of March 1911 

Runaway Island. An entire fishing 
village was carried out to sea from 
Bjorko Sound, Finland, Here there 
were 253 men with their huts, all mak¬ 
ing their homes on the ice, in order that 
they might carry on their fishing. With¬ 
out any warning the ice-island, during 
a severe gale, was swept out to sea. The 
disaster was not discovered on the main¬ 
land for three days. 

Boats were sent off in pursuit, and the 
rescuers, to their great joy, found their 
friends safe and busy as bees, stranded 
on the island of Seirkaro, to which their 
icc-island had been carried by the current. 

But the end of the advcntqro was 
terrible. The wind, getting up again, 
blew the icc-island out into the open sea, 
and then on to the coast of Russia, 
where the island was dashed to pieces 
and many of the fishermen drowned. It 
is known that 200 men were saved, but 
feared that most of the others perished. 


made their home in Shadwell so as to 
give as much as possible of their time to 
the children arc determined that the dis¬ 
aster of lost premises shall be turned into 
an advantage ; that the Meeting House 
shall be rebuilt; and that the clubs and 
classes, temporarily housed in an old 
hall nearby, shall go on under improvcd ( 
conditions. They have also a vision of' 
a nursery school rising out of the ruins 
where working mothers could leave 
their little ones during the day in 
confidence that they would be well 
cared for. 

The L C C will pay part of the 
running costs once the school is well 
established, but the money must first 
be found to build it. If any C N 
readers feci they can help their gifts 
will be thankfully received at the 
Bedford Institute 'Association, Quaker 
Street, Spitalfields, London, Ei. 


123456789 

16,678 books were published last year, 
a record for British publishing. 

5,300,000 letters were handled by 
Garmisch Post Office during the Olympic 
Winter Games. 

26,000,000 gallons of milk a year are 
consumed by boys and girls at school, 
about one in seven getting it free, 

1850,000,000 local and inland tele¬ 
phone calls were made last year by two 
and a half million subscribers. 

£72,000 is to be spent on a new road 
to bypass Caterham. 

£ 1 , 200,000 worth of musical instru¬ 
ments were exported from Germany 
last year, concertinas accounting for 
nearly half the amount. 

£13,147,000 was yielded by income tax 
in 011 c week recently. 

£37,000,000 is the Board of Trade's 
estimate of the trade' balance in our 
favour last year. 


ALAS, POOR CAVE 
MAN 

Not Such a Splendid 
Fellow 

A YORKSHIRE FAMILY 
OF LONG AGO 

FIuman remains discovered in a eave 
near Settle in Yorkshire have been 
examined by Sir Arthur Keith, and a 
grim picture he draws of the conditions 
under which these cave people dwelt, 

There were certainly two women, a 
girl, and a man—there may have been 
more. The age to which they belonged 
was more recent than that assigned 
to Cave Man proper, but Sir Arthur 
believes they may have been driven 
back to cave life, either through fear of 
the Roman 5 ?, or of the Piets and Scots who 
broke in upon us after the last of the 
Romans had sailed to defend the doomed 
Eternal City from the barbarians. 

Physical Perfection 

It is a modern custom to picture the 
Cave Man as the very acme of physical 
perfection, of rough, masterful tempera¬ 
ment, but majestic in health and stature; 
but Sir Arthur Keith, not for the first 
time, finds these cave people rather 
worse than ourselves in bodily condition. 
The physical splendour of the Cave Man 
is an absurd fable. 

The modern surgeon can read the life- 
story of men who lay down to die two 
thousand years ago. Their story is 
written in their bones; and still more 
clearly when, as in Egypt, a mummy is 
preserved. They had the t complaints 
Irom which wc suffer, and they com¬ 
mitted them to posterity. The great 
difference between their case and ours is 
that wc can be cured and they could not; 
our sufferings can 1}C banished, but 
theirs had to be endured till death 
released them. 

SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

There has been an unemployment 
problem all through history, from one 
cause or another, and Mr Boswell in 
his talk next Tuesday will give some 
striking examples to show that in the 
past men were often out of work for 
reasons similar to those wc give for un¬ 
employment now. 

Listeners to the travel talk on Friday 
will be taken on a trip down tlic coast 
of Dalmatia, once the home of great 
fleets, and today a favourite haunt for 
pleasure cruisers. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 The ( Control of Pests and 
Diseases: by F. W. Costin. 2.30 Junior 
Concert Lesson—Some Easy Music of 
Beethoven; the Oboe and Bassoon : by 
Ernest Read- 

Tuesday, 11.30 Unemployment: by K, C. 
Boswell. 2.3 Catkins : by C. C. Gaddum. 
2.30 Dramatic Reading—Scenes from 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Wednesday, 2.5 The English Bowman : 
by Rhoda Power. 2.30 Infinitely Little 
Necessaries : by R. C. Garry. 

Thursday, 11.30 Mountains and Basins 
of Central Honshu : by A. B. Lowndes. 
2.5 The Isle of Man—History, Legend, and 
Custom : by W. C. McIIarric. 2.30 World 
History—Science Grows Up: by Eileen 
Power. 

Friday, 2.5 The Dalmatian Coast: by 
Fanny Foster. 2.30 Music—The Bassoon : 
by Thomas Armstrong. 3.35 The Pleasure 
of Music : by Scott Goddard. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 The Empire Overseas—Bush 
Life : by Dr Alan Greenwood. 

Tuesday, 2.5 Drama—The Crisis: by 
William M'Callum Clyde. 

Wednesday, 2.5 Makers of Scotland—- 
Land and Folk in the Days of Prince 
Charming: by Homy Hamilton. 2.30 
Same as National. 

Thursday, 2.5 Farms and other Lands : by 
W. G. Ogg. 2.30 Same as National. 
Friday, 2.0 Weekly News Review: by 
J. Spencer Muirhead. 3.35 As National. 


What Happened on Your Birthday 

If it is Next Week 


1702 

1796 

1872 


March 8. William III died at Kensington 

9. Napoleon married Josephine in Paris 

10. Mazzini, Italian patriot, died at Pisa * 

11. Benjamin West, painter, died in London 1820 

12. George Peabody, an American, gave 

£150,000 to house London’s poor, * 1862 

13. Planet Uranus discovered by Herschel . 1781 

14. Sir Samuel Baker discovered Lake Albert 1864 

A Great Italian Patriot 

Joseph—in Italian Giuseppe—Mazzini 
is one of four modern Italians who 
have their statues in numerous 
Italian towns. The others, Victor 
Emmanuel,Cavour, and Garibaldi, 
were all of his generation, Of the 
four Mazzini was the greatest man. 

Born on June 22 , 1805 , in 
Genoa, the city that is now his 
honoured resting-place, he be¬ 
came by profession an advocate, 
but carty dedicated his life to the 
task of securing the independence 
and the unity of Italy. First it 
was necessary to drive out the 
intruding Austrians, and next to 
bring all Italy under 011 c govern¬ 
ment. Those aims were won. 

What he did was to rouse the 
Italian people to 
rebellion, and urge 
on them the need 
of being united as 
well as free. Driven 
from Italy to 
Switzerland, and 
from Switzerland 
to England, he 
never ceased to 
work for his coun¬ 
try's freedom. At 
the same time, in 
his book The 
Duties of Man, he 
set before his 
countrymen a 11 d 
all nations a lofty 
aim—brotherhood. 



While a prisoner at Savona Mazzini passes away the time 
taming a little finch that flew into his cell. 
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FRAGMENT OF AN Two Men Against 


EXPLODED WORLD 

How To Follow 
a Planetoid 


Myriads 

Challenging the Deadly 
Mosquito 


PALLAS APPROACHING ARCTURUS Two valiant scientists, Mr H. S, 

Leeson and Mr. J. D. Gillett, are on 
their way to Southern Rhodesia to 
challenge death in its fastnesses, so that 
black men and white may live hereafter 
in safety and prosperity. 

They are about t6 renew and extend 
the work of Mr Leeson, whose role is 
that of Sherlock Holmes to death-dealing 
mosquitoes. 

Representing the insect department 
of the London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine, they will be followed 
by other members of the staff later in 
the year in the attempt to work right 
across Central Africa, probing marvellous 
secrets and affording astonishing and 
romantic methods of grappling with a 
terrible enemy of mankind. 

It has been learned that mosquitoes 
which convey the germ of malaria to 
human beings are not all of one kind or 
character. At least six species or varieties 
have been discovered, each with its own 
habits of life. Some lay their eggs in 
stagnant water, some in fresh, others in 
tlie saltish waters, where rivers enter 
the sea. 


j Mayi&r 

Apr. Jo/ j 

j. p ta t 
App(2 pArciur js * 

j April » •; 

| Me ms V 


By the C N Astronomer 

The golden Arcturus is now the 
most prominent object in the south¬ 
east sky in the late evening. 

This spring it will have a much 
enhanced interest since the tiny world 
of Pallas will appear in the vicinity of 
this splendid star. At present she is 
some way to the south-east of Arcturus, 
but is rapidly travelling toward the star. 

The path of Pallas is indicated in our 
star-map, so on any dark and clear 
night when the Moon is absent and no 
bright artificial lights are near it should 
be easy to find this little world that 
will be at its nearest in about a month’s 
time. But, as in the case of Neptune, 
good field-glasses or a small telescope 
are needed in order to . glimpse Pallas, 
which is between 7J and 8 magnitude. 

The approximate position of Pallas for 
any night maybe estimated from the dates 
given in the map, 
and since a targe 
area of the sky 
■will appear in the 
field of view of 
the glasses Pallas 
may be identified 
by taking pen¬ 
cilled notesof the 
exact positions of 
the stars which 
can be glimpsed. 

Then, if looked 
for, say, two or 
three days later 
Pallas will reveal 

The path 0! Pallas, showing 
having moved its a fc different dates 

out of place re¬ 
lative to the--other tiny points of light, 
which are stars several millions of times 
farther away than Pallas and so appear¬ 
ing to be fixed. 

It will be noticed how very far north 
Pallas travels for a planet; indeed, 
none of the other planets is ever seen 
near Arcturus. The reason is that 
Pallas has an orbit tilted at an angle 
of some 35 degrees from the plane 
of the Ecliptic. The Earth and all the 
great planets travel near to this level 
or plane, which is represented by the 
apparent path of the Sun, 

Now, Pallas and several other plane¬ 
toids (asteroids) wander far from the 
plane in which the great and intact 
worlds of the Solar System revolve; 
that constitutes one of the chief sources 
of evidence indicating that Pallas was 
one of the larger portions of a world 
which exploded or was otherwise 
smashed by some colossal catastrophe, 
the various portions flying off at differ¬ 
ent angles and being* now perpetuated 
by their different orbital planes. 

Effects of a Colossal Catastrophe 

Confirmation of some such catastrophe 
has been obtained by tracing all these 
orbits, some 2000 in number, back 
through the ages until they all meet 
at one focus, as it were, the spot where 
the catastrophe happened. Visual con¬ 
firmation has also beerTobtained of the 
fact that many of these little worlds 
are not round but angular and poly¬ 
hedral, like colossal masses of rock. 

There is thus an added interest in 
glimpsing Pallas, which is only about 
304 miles in diameter and is so rarely 
seen; for it takes Pallas about 4 years 
and 222 days to travel round the Sun, 
It is therefore only once in five years 
that Pallas comes near enough for us 
to get a glimpse without a telescope. 
She is now about 180 million miles away 
and actually immeasurably nearer than 
Arcturus, as may be inferred from the 
fact that, whereas the light from Pallas 
takes but 16 minuics to reach us, it takes 
about 4 1 years from Arcturus. G, F. M, 


A Bold Scheme 

Some are peaceful during the winter, 
others are fierce and hungry all the year ; 
some must have sunshine ; some are at 
their fittest in colder climates,' which 
explains how it is that malaria is rife in 
watery Holland, and why travellers 
declare the Arctic summer the worst 
known to them owing to the incredible 
clouds of biting mosquitoes in the Far 
North. 

JWhat our scientists hope to do is to 
travel far and wide', catching mosquitoes 
in Africa and finding out to what variety 
their captures belong and what are the 
ways they follow throughout their 
evil lives. 

Those-needing sunshine for prosperity 
can be thwarted by the planting of thick 
vegetation over their breeding places; 
those needing pure water for their eggs 
can be baffled by chemicals in pools and 
ditches, : *. 

One bold scheme provides that where 
mosquitoes breed in shallow and stag¬ 
nant pools left by the rains the rains 
shall be trapped to form deep ponds and 
canals which, intolerable to death¬ 
dealing insects, will enable men to s water 
their land in time of drought and to 
revolutionise crops. 


THIS TYRANT ENGLAND 

A strange story, blending comedy and 
tragedy, comes from the Chinese province 
of Kweichow, where knowledge of the 
outer world is limited. 

Desiring independence, the people 
turn to a sort of localised communism 
of political ideals, believe that Great 
Britain is an overbearing imperialist 
nation, and behave to her representa¬ 
tives accordingly. 

They do not like missionaries, who 
rebuke them for growing and smoking 
opium, yet a few missionaries are making 
real headway there. The reason is 
astonishing. The successful missioners 
are Canadians and Australians, and the 
simple Chinese listen to them with 
favour, believing them to be members of 
two little nations oppressed by tyrannical 
England 1 


ONE MORE GOOD THING 

A pit at Belmont in Durham, which 
has been closed since the depression, is 
to be reopened in the autumn. 

The opening has been made possible 
by a new process of recovering oil from 
coal, and it is expected that the pit will 
employ 250 men, the output being equal 
to a ton of oil a day per man. 


NOW POLAND 

A New Demand For 
Colonies 

RAPIDLY INCREASING POPULATION 

Poland, that great resurrected land, 
is rapidly increasing in population, but 
her area is small. 

It is only 140,000 square miles, while 
the population has now grown to 34 
millions. As the increase is at the rate 
of 500,000 a year Poland will soon 
have a population exceeding that of 
England and Wales. 

Now we find Polish statesmen joining 
hands with Germany in a demand for 
colonial opportunity. 

In a recent speech Colonel Beck, the 
Polish Prime Minister, said : “I believe 
we are nearing the moment when plans 
will be evolved for dealing with the 
colonial problem.** 

Need For a World Conference 

The Polish population is very mixed. 
Under the Treaty of Versailles the new 
State was constituted of Russian Poland, 
German Poland, Austrian Poland, part 
of German Silesia, and a strip of land, 
forming a Corridor running through 
Germany, to give Poland access to the sea. 

Within her border Poland has over 
two million Germans, over four million 
Ukrainians, in addition to * many 
Russians, Lithuanians, Czechs, and 
others. Some 26 millions are Poles. 

. The raising of the colonial question 
by Poland accentuates the urgency of 
the need for a world conference on the 
greatest of human problems, room for 
the homes of mankind. See World Map 

BENJAMIN THE FIRST 

After Photios the Second 

The Christian Church in Turkey has 
a new head, the Synod of the Greek 
Church having chosen as Patriarch of 
Constantinople a man who has taken 
the title of Benjamin the First. 

He succeeds Photios the Second, who 
died at the end of last year, honoured by 
both Christians and Moslems in Turkey. 
The serene and dignified character of 
Photios won for his people peace and. 
toleration in a land where Christianity 
has. survived under many difficulties, 

Benjamin the First is Spiritual Head 
of the Greek Church in Greece and other 
regions outside Turkey, though these 
areas have their own administrative 
powers. In Turkey there are over 
100,000 members of the Orthodox Greek 
Church, and they may be said to be in 
direct descent from that vast Eastern 
Church which has ever refused to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope 
at Rome. . 

Archbishop of Constantinople and New 
Rome are the historic titles borne by 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, the New 
Rome being Constantine’s Byzantium. 

CN QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to CN Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card , with name and address. ■ 

What is the Meaning of Swallowed 
the Anchor? 

It is a sailor’s way of explaining that he 
has left the sea. 

What is the Meaning of Minister 
Without Portfolio ? 

A member of a ministry who is not in 
control of any special department. Before 
his appointment as Foreign Secretary . 
Mr Anthony Eden was such a member. 

How Did the University Boat Crews 
Get Their Colours? 

Cambridge originally wore white and 
red, after their university crest; Oxford dark 
blue, the house colour oC Christ Church. 
Eight years later Oxford retained dark blue, 
but the Cambridge president, an Eton and 
Caius man, chose light blue, Eton colour 
being light blue and Caius colours light blue 
and black. 


II 

THE MIGHTY HERDS 
THAT DISAPPEARED 

What Happened To 
the Bison 

AMERICA COMES TO THE 
RESCUE OF EUROPE 

Years ago there were mighty herds 
of bison in America which disappeared 
almost to extinction and were saved 
just in time. 

Today the bison of Europe arc 
reduced almost to extinction, and the 
herds that have been saved in America 
are being called in to save Europe’s. 

It is one of the most wonderful 
stories, of animal life that tells us how, 
when the bison of North America had 
been reduced from six millions to a few 
survivors, the few were bought by the 
Canadian Government and allowed to 
grow again into mighty herds. 

A Tale Like Fiction 

A new chapter .in the story is now 
opening. As we write . 20 Canadian 
bison are on their way to Berlin for 
distribution about Europe, where the 
native bison are reduced in number to 
vanishing point. The new stock, it is 
hoped, will replenish the old. 

The travels of these New World bison 
and their ancestors make a tale like 
fiction. It was chiefly the men who 
built the railways who were responsible 
for the destruction of the herds; but 
the railways saved the remnant, . 

The few survivors bought by the 
Canadian Government nearly 30 years 
ago were taken to a range in Montana 
and allowed to multiply. It became 
necessary to remove them to the national 
park at Wainwright, Alberta, and cow- 
boys constructed a fence 26 miles long 
to the railway station at Revalli, from 
where the bison were carried 1200 miles 
by rail, and then shipped to their park of 
120 square miles at Wainwright, 

A Great Reserve 

There they multiplied at such a rate 
that, in order to prevent their number 
becoming excessive for the food sup¬ 
ply, thousands had to be slaughtered. 
Others were sent to the North-west 
territories, , first by rail, then in flat- 
bottomed scows for hundreds. of miles 
along the Athabasca and Slave rivers 
to a great reserve of more than 10,000 
square miles. There they joined wild 
bison which, unknown to white men, 
had retreated before the rifles of the 
railway-builders and the arrows of the 
Red Indian. 

The newcomers, nearly 7000 strong, 
mingled with the rest, and there may 
now be 15,000 or more. 

Those coming to Europe are expected 
to mingle with our few survivors as 
their kindred have mingled in North¬ 
west Canada, and it is hoped that they 
will grow into herds equalling in number 
and strength those which roamed the 
woods and plains of Europe before 
railways and firearms and marching 
armies came to reduce them to a shadow 
of the old-time herds. See'World Map 


READING THE C N AT 99 

Dear C N—In your paper of last week 
you refer to the death of my father, the 
Rev William Bryan Reed, the oldest 
Methodist minister in England, aged 99. 

It may interest you to know that he 
had been a regular reader of the CN 
from its very first issue. He was accus¬ 
tomed to say that it contained so many 
good things of' real interest that were 
to be found in no other paper. 

He was a diligent student to the very 
last. His Greek Testament was his con¬ 
stant companion. Time spent on study 
was not lost. He was’firmly convinced 
that he would carry his knowledge with 
him and that it would be of service to 
him in the great Hereafter. 

Haroed E. Reed, Swansea 
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THE SLEUTH DETECTOR 


A Wireless Story 


By John Mowbray 


CHAPTER 1 

A Colonial Comes Homo 

E ngland I And the spring beginning 

to stir, the primroses and bluebells 
tvalcing in the woods, the little green buds 
appearing on bushes and hedgerows. Oh, 
how good it felt, to Noel Barling to have 
his feet set at last in his homeland 1 •' 

. For though born of English parents 
Noel's birthplace was . Kenya, where he 
had lived till the loss of his father and 
mother had sent him to the charge of a 
bachelor uncle in Tanganyika. For as long 
as he could remember he had longed to 
visit the land his parents, had come from, 
and his grandparents before them, and back 
and back, his own country, " Oh, yes," 
as lie was telling his friend Toby Merritt, 
" you can call ine a Colonial, and a Colonial 

I am, and proud of that, Toby-" 

" Oli, we know that 1 " Toby put in. 
"But I'm English as well. And this 
Yorkshire of yours is my county as well, 
Toby." - ■ 

"You talk,' smiled Toby, "as though 
the whole county belonged to me I " 1 

They were resting on the hillside. Before 
replying Noel turned lazily on his elbow 
and pointed down the valley spread at their 
feet to the 16th-century'farmhouse with its 
gables and diamond-paned windows where 
Toby's father lived and where he was 
staying. ' 

" Well, and doesn't it sort of belong to 
you," he said earnestly. .-"For ages you 
Merritts have fanned in that same Valley 
House, Toby. And though your father 
doesn’t farm nowadays-—— 1 

" Which reminds me, I’ve news for ; you, 
Noel. Dad’s just off to Egypt. He lias to 
go unexpectedly on urgent business." 

Noel’s face fell. " That means I shall 
have to clear off," lie said dolefully. 

" Not you l On the contrary. Dad wants 
you to stay on' to lcdep. hie company, as 
I’m kept from'School this term because I 
was seedy, last month." . •- ^ ' 

"But you’ve got your twin-sister for 
company." 

Meg ? Yes, she’s all right, Noel. And 
as Mother can’t get back from the South of 


France yet. Mammy Wandlc, our house¬ 
keeper, is going to look after us." Toby 
laughed. "Mammy Wandle and Meg are 
good sports, but I’ll want my rough and 
ready colonial as well 1 " 

"As if I wasn’t longing to stop," Noel 
confessed. " Isn’t it lucky for me that my 
father always kept up with yours, Toby !. 
Otherwise I’d never have been over here." 

" Is it dull in Tanganyika ? " 

" It is and it isn’t.' One gets a bit bored 
with the loneliness and the sameness. But 
my uncle's work as chief engineer of the 
wireless station at Port Florence is extra¬ 
ordinarily interesting." 

Toby’s ' face glowed. " I should think 
so I " he cried, " You know I*in‘ keen oiri 
wireless, old man, and my set is mot such, 
a, bad one. But wouldn't I like ta see Sir 
Pascal Lencli’s! " lie went on. , " It’s sup-; 
posed to be the best in the county 1 " ’ / 

" Who’s Sir Pascal Bench ? " 

"You don’t know his name!" Toby 
stared. " Why, it's always in tlie news¬ 
papers. He’s a millionaire. He goes every¬ 
where and does everything. And they say 
lie’s made pots and pots of his money out. 
of .wireless. He has a huge place called The 
Towers at the other end of the county, 
jivherc he lives now and then." ■■■•■ < 

" Lench isn’t a very English name. Is 
lie English ? ” . K '■ 

" Oh, you and your English! " mocked 
Toby. " You’re such dead nuts on every¬ 
thing English now, aren’t you ? " 

. Then Toby stretched out a hand to help 
his,friend up from the turf. " Losli, Noel ( 
What .a hefty lot you must weigh ! ” he 
exclaimed. - 

‘ Though much of an age their resemblance- 
came to an end there. For.Tob)' was slim 
with a thin, eager face and quick move¬ 
ments. But Noel’s features were solid and 
self-reliant; there was power in liis firm 
* jaw as in his strong limbs, and though at 
. first glance he looked clumsy, this look was 
deceptive, for Toby had seen him climb to 
the top of a poplar, which had swayed and 
ducked in the wind with him as lie ascended, 

■ when liis body had been as lithe and sure 
as a cat’s. • 


" I said,” he insisted in liis serious, matter- 
of-fact way, " that Bench doesn’t sound 
English. Nor docs Pascal." 

" Yes, Sir Noel Barling, I hear you," 
Toby responded. He loved to twit his 
friend, who took ragging so well. " No, 
Sir Noel, I don't think Sir Pascal is English. 
He hails from some funny old place in the , 
Argentine. .But he’s settled in England for 
good. And he's one of the very tip-toppers. 
Goes to Court, you know, and all that kind 
of thing." . , , 

" Well, let’s get back. I’m peckish.” 

" Same here, Noel." 

So they went down the hill at a run, both 
ready for lunch, and afterwards they bade 
Mr Merritt Goodbye.- . 

" Mind you keep out of mischief," he 
laughed, as he stepped to his car. 

" I’ll see.to that, Daddy," 

> It was Toby’s twin-sister Meg who had 
volunteered this. 

. ‘ CHAPTER 2 

The Secret 

TWTeg was with Noel and Toby next morn- 
V A ing while they were strolling in the 
orchard, with the apple-blossom all ready 
to make a fine show. Noel had been strangely 
quiet since breakfast, like a person turning 
something over in liis mind ; and now on a 
sudden he came out with it, 

" There’s a secret I want to tell you two 
people," he uttered. 

‘ " A blood-curdling secret! ' ’ grinned Toby. 

• Noel led them to a scat round the bole 
of a tree. Their heads came close together 
as they leaned forward. " Mind you," he 
began warningly, " it’s a dead secret. 
Between us three. Is that agreed ? " he 
demanded. 

" Oh, perfectly, my Lord Barling of 
Barling," smirked Toby. 

" Don’t try to be funny," said Meg. 

" Oh, we'll have old Toby serious enough 
in a jiff. Because," smiled Noel, " my secret 
is about wireless." 
v " Eh ? " cried Toby. 

" Yes. Listen ! At present there are more 
ways than one, as you know, of transmitting 
wireless messages so that they, can be 
intelligible to nobody except tlie person; 
they are meant for ; such ways as by codes, r 
for example-" 

"Yes, I know," Toby broke in im-_ 
patiently. , , * 
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" But those ways are expensive and 
complicated." 

" I know, I know," Toby agreed. 

" But you don't know this," Noel con¬ 
tinued, dropping his voice. Then after a 
pause, to keep Toby on tenter-books 
perhaps, " Uncle Dick in Tanganyika has 
invented a new wireless circuit l " 

" A wireless circuit! AVhat’s a wireless 
circuit ? " Meg asked. 

Noel let out a laugh. " Well, you don’t 
want to start me off drawing diagrams, 
do you?" he said. " Or do you want me 
to give you a lecture, Meg, on pentodes 
and double diodes and other odes ? " 

Meg had clapped her hands to her cars. 
"Oh, spare me!" she plehded. 

" Delighted ! Then, speaking roughly,- 
shall-wc say that when we talk about tlie 
wireless circuit we are referring to the 
way in which the components of a set are 
wired up? That’s about right, isn’t it, 
Toby ?" . , : 

"Good enough, old boy," agreed Toby. 
"For you see, Meg, all sets .contain very 
much the same" components, and it ail 
depends on how they are wired up for what 
the circuit is and what it will do." 

" I see that perfectly," said Meg. 

"Then I’ll carry on," remarked Noel. 
"Listen! Any message transmitted by 
this circuit invented by Uncle” Dick .is 
spoken into the transmitter in ordinary 
language. Got that ? " • 

Meg nodded. , 

" Very well. The message is spoken 
into the transmitter in ordinary intelligible 
words, but by my uncle's new circuit these 
ordinary .words are instantaneously con¬ 
verted on the ether into an unintelligible 
burble and blur I " 

Toby was gaping. " By George, old man!" 
he ejaculated. " Ah, but wait! " he added 
after a moment. " No receiving set could 
tune in to that! " 

" That’s only half tlie invention. Here’s 
the other half," explained Noel. " Uncle 
Dick has invented a small adaptor--" 

" Ah 1 An adaptor ! " Toby ejaculated. 

" Yes, a small adaptor which he is 
christening The Sleuth Detector. You 
attach this adaptor to any receiving set of 
three valves or more, and it causes such 
set to receive tlio burble and blur in the 
form of the same intelligible words in 
which it was transmitted." 

Continued on page 14 ' 
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FIRST NEWSPAPER TO BE Budding Journalists 
RUN BY CHILDREN ! Need Good Breakfasts 


Enormous Success 

Editor Snowed Under with Essays, 

Snaps and Drawings 

AT LAST! CHILDREN SEE 
THEIR WORK IN PRINT. 

N OW we know ! The country is full of clever boys and 
girls of all ages from tiny tots upwards. If you could 
just see your Editor’s desk ! 

All your wonderful stories and essays arc there. How THE BRIGHTIST POST 
lie has chuckled over some of the drawings ! And, as for TOASTIE-ITE FOR MARCH far* U drawing may 

those snaps . . . well, you’ll see for yourself when you get —... . .. , . C be there wait- 

the full 4 -page Issue of the P.T.P. for March. They’re just AiM& it ing for you to 

great. . . . has sent the P.T.P, a whole budget of clever v ° q P' ■ 1 

ni i ii <■ t f ,.V . drawings and bright ideas. Look for his |/U SCG. OO SGnCl 

, t I hank you, all oi you. 11 we go on like this we shall have work in the , full March issue. Bruce is ■ i) ij how for the full 

the finest paper in the world and.those clever grown-ups will 4 -page - P.T.P. 

be nowhere. . . , SSttS&iT* — "‘ on the coupon 

Of course, only a tew of these good things can go into the Mickey Mouse Cut-out Toys from the Post A neat woodcut ef- I1 n j 

: ■ • , . . J? _ JP O <•*«// Use, tCCt SCM XU DV AllSS U\/X\J TV . . . OllXVA 



HERE THEY COME BETTER AND 

- BRIGHTER AFTER 

Contributions Like POST TOASTIES 
These by^Every NQW ^ 

The other three pages of “ r I ^HERE’S nothing like a. 
the March issue of the Post J good breakfast of Post . 

Toasties Post arc going to lie * - Toasties,” said a young 

chock-full of good things Post Toasties Post cameraman, 
sent in by boys and girls of aged ten, to a P.T.P. essay 
all ages. writer, aged eight. “ It’s the 

_ „ journalists , own * push off * 

Hggggggssa And y° ur own for the day.” 
yj essay, snap or 


; all ages. 


"Her Daily 
Dozen,” 
Little Miss 
Laud, of 59 , 
Soulden St,, 
Watford. 


. second number of the P.T.P. 
publishing more each month 
and then perhaps we might 
even enlarge the paper ! 

IMPORTANT 

Now, children, if you want to help to 
run the paper and make it your very 
own you must carry out your part 
and follow the instructions! 

The Editor has lmd many 
coupons sent in without the 
top of the Post Toasties Box. 
He has sent the P.T.P, to all 
, these names, but he cannot do 
it again. You must send the 
box top. And, of course, your 
work cannot receive a prize 
unless you do so. 

And please remember that 
though you may send a 
drawing and an essay and a 
snap or any other contribu¬ 
tion all together , you must 
enclose one Post Toasties Box 
Top for every one you send in 
or no prize can be awarded. 


But the. Editor .will go on 


he even lectures his fellow scholars at | ^53?^ 

Hearneville Road School , Bruce writes ms _ 

that he is making up a complete set of 
Mickey.Mouse Cut-out . Toys from the Post y 1teat woodcut ef- 
Toasties packets to send to the hospitals, feet sent in by Miss 
A generous thought, Bruce l ■ Ursula McCarmell, 



‘PARADE OF TIIE TOASTIE-LAND 
GUARDS.” 

Drawn by Master David Duncan, of 

Leith, Edinburgh. ._ 


Toasties' box •.«„■ ^. m 

top. Will you |@RSn , Toasties was the 

also remember finest .^pennyworth m the 

from now on V °i f> 7 “ . y °"7 ■ 

that you must Sn t^T’a ! 

^^woilrfun” 

every piece of poll of merit 

imn coiirl The P.T.P. Special Roll of Merit starts 

WOIK you seilCl In this Issue. The names of all children ‘ 

in otherwise Who have done specially well Vill bo 

, ’ . « Runninr uw»» Panted in this Honour List. Many will 

it cannot be DvMikIffVSi- have theIr work published ill this or 


CRAZY IDEAS 

HERE ARE SOME 


lie has sent the 1 . 1 , 1 , to all «f j U 1 ' HP ¥17 *x .T? , .«p u , mt w Free >, printed in this Honour List. Many will 

these names, but he cannot do Children Help M O Write jLSS &S& TyZ 

box°top. And, of course, your WotldeT StOYy **~i**.i+ forApriK So/ooW*,*. 

work cannot receive a prize d V _ _—---— 

unless you do so. ' t if TMADmC 7M7 Hazel Reay, aged 9 , of 

And please remember that HUINl/Ktl/D L/t 1 South Shields, gives^ us - The 

S 5 CR AZY IDE AS ; d .. g 

snap or any other contribu- ****** . ^, una ^ a ^ House. Leonard 

tion all together , you must HERE ARE SOME Chandler, aged 9, of Reading, 

enclose one Post Toasties Box When , you -get the full andMoSmiSam, 

Top for every one you send m 4.p a ,g e issue of the P.T.P.— 15 , of Blackpool, offers ns “Poto 
or no prize can be awarded. ^ this is only the front page— ^bo Pussy Pinchcr.” And Master 

Now, boys and girls, do you and turn to page' 3 , you’ll 
understand ? Just ask mother read how loby reached xho Laughing Sausage,” included 
or dad to put you right about Toastie-Land and What really in Toby’s adventures in Toastie- 

this. funny characters he, is already Land. 

immurunn monf Send along moro crazy ideas. 

MORE SURPRISES beginning to meet. Toby is certainly going to havo his 

~ ; ,.ii Boy and girl readers of the hands full in the wonder-story, 

The Editor has on his desk p rp p have sent in some "Toby in Toastie-Land,” eon- 
some of the new Post Toasties . * r Ar tinned on pago 3 of the full 4 -pago 

with tho Etoqf out- m ^ . wonaerlui ideas ior issue of the March P.T.P. 2/0 for 
packets with the latest cut Toastie-Land people. every idea used. 

out toys. Children ! you 11 be 1 ___ : 

as surprised as ho was when NOTICE ^ UC * )0X t0 P ^ rom a ^ ost Toasties Packet must be gent in 

vou see what they’re nuttina - y ilh ever y entI T for a P rizc » in » ddi don to the one you send 

J J t . 1 for your.full 4 -page P.T.P. 

on those packets now ! \ -*- L --- , 

r > | To u Tost Toasties Post,” Dept. B 2 , 10 , Smith Square, S.W.l 

Now ask mother to buy I I enclose the top of a Post Toasties Packet. Send mo tho complete 4 -pago i 

x m x* 4.1 i *V Issue of the March ** Post Toasties Post/’* ! 

xOSt ioastics tne grandest (Only £d. stamp required on your envelope if it is not stuck down.) 1 

breakfast ever of crackling, print in block capitals j n— —^_ __—— - 

crisp Corn Flakes ready to I b' : : = -—.— 5 s= = = J j 

serve with milk or cream .. . Name... ... Age .I , ■ Bypermleslon of Walt Disney (Mickey Mouse) Ltd. 

Then send in the box top ^ j COLOUR THIS AND WIN A “MICKEY WATCH” 

Ter vmir rmior nmi o-et busv Address .—.*...... Get out your paints or crayons and colour this advertisement. Use 

•FWbkLw brirrbf xmiuvry • ! an U colours you like~~biit get the Post Toasties packet right. Send in 

Witll tne otliei Dri^nt youn G % ; • ! ijour attempt tvith a Post Toasties packet top and the Coupon . 

journalists and win a prize. |. ....; Mickoy;Mouse Wrist Watches for the threo best. 

Do not send your contributions to the Editor of the C.N« Please.address tliem to tlie Editor, Post toasties Post, Dept. B-2,10 Smith Sq., London, S.W.L 


To “ Post Toasties Post,” Dept. B2, 10, Smith Square, S.W.l j 

I I enclose the top of a Post Toasties Packet. Send mo tho complete 4-pago i 
J Issue of the March “ Post Toasties Post.*’* ! 

I {Only £d. stamp required on your envelope If It is not stuck down.) > 


PRINT IN BLOCK CAPITALS 



Address.. 


By permission of Walt Disney (Mickey Mouse) Ltd. 

COLOUR THIS AND WIN A “MICKEY WATCH” 

Get out your paints or crayons and colour this advertisement . Use 
any colours you like—but get the Post Toasties packet right Send in 
your attempt with a Post Toasties packet top and the Coupon . 
Mickey-Mouse Wrist Watches for tho threo best. 
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Continued from page 12 

" You mean it automatically rc-converts 
the burble and blur into sense i " 

" Yes," said Nod. ( 

" I don’t quite follow/’ Meg owned, 

" Suppose, for example/ X transmit qn 
Uncle Dick's new wireless circuit the words: 
How arc you this morning, Meg ? " 

Meg nodded her head. 

" Very well. On the ordinary set that 
arrives out of the loudspeaker merely as 
' blr—blub—blub—blur—blr/ " 

Meg nodded again. 

. " Good I But with Uncje Dick’s Sleuth 
Detector attached to your set my message 
arrives exactly as it zvas spoltcn. See ? It 
arrives: How arc you this morning-/Meg ? 
See ? " Noel repeated. 

" Yes, I see/' slio said eagerly. 

But,her eagerness was nothing to Toby's 
excitement. He had jumped to his feet 
and his breath” came out, in sharp gasps. 
"It amounts to this, then," he uttered. 
"That your uncle's invention can send 
messages which no set in tlic world can- 
tune in to,, T mean can make head or tail ofj 
except a set fitted with his Sleuth Detector!" 
" Exactly," said Noel. 

" But how glorious 1 " cried Toby.How 
glorious, Noel, for your uncle. Think of the 
fame it will bring him! Wliat'will he. 
call it?"‘ 

" The Barling System." 

" It ought to be worth a good lot to him.. 
Think; of the big' organisations and so forth 
who’ll pay him for the use of it ! " 

" Unless; they cribbed it," frowned Meg. 

" They Can’t. - Uncle Dick’s protecting it.” 
"How?"/'. * 

"That's easily, done," rejoined Noel. ‘ 
" If you invent something valuable you 
can get the Government to make it just 
as much' your own private property as 
your watch is, say, Toby. There’s a Govern-, 
ment office on purpose for that called the 
Patent Office." 

Toby nodded,; 

" Well, all you have to do is to take the 
first general particulars of your invention 
to that office (the provisional specification) 
’and lodge those particulars with the. 

officials; their word for that is filing-" 

" Meaning that the Patent Office puts 
your particulars on its file ? " 
r» "Exactly. When you’ve done that the 
Government starts protecting. t yoiir in- 
Continued in the last column 


Jacko’s Morning Canter 


IWIotiier Jacko was very put out. The 
Stores had forgotten.'her order. 

At last she declared she would wait 
no longer. 

/' Jacko ! Jacko ! ” she cried.' " Now 
where's that boy ? '* 

That boy, guessing what was in store 
for him, was quietly sneaking out. But 
his mother was too quick for him. 


" Look here ! " cried‘Jacko. " I’ll do 
your round for you ! What do you say 
to that ? ” ■ . 

“ I say Hop it," replied the man. 

But Jacko wouldn’t be put off. As 
soon as the man had gone indoors for 
another load he sprang up on the van 
and drove off. 

Coo ! This was better than football ! 



Crash ! Over went the stall 


" Run round to the Stores/’ she said, 
" and tell them I must have the things 
at once./ If there is any trouble," she 
added, " you must bring them.yourself," 

. "There won’t be," muttered Jacko 
as he ran off. For it was football day.. 

The manager at the Stores was full of 
apologies. Half his staff was laid up 
with colds and he was short-handed, 
But the things should go off at once, 
Jacko went out whistling. 

At the door the little horse-van was 
being loaded up. 

" You seem to be enjoying yourselves 
here," chaffed Jacko. . - . 

“ Oh, we are, arc we ? " growled the .' 
man. " Doing double duty I am." 


Crack ! Crack! Crack ! went the whip. 
'" Wa-a-y ! " shouted Jacko, standing up 
in his excitement and shaking the reins. 

His excitement was Infectious. The 
horse threw back its cars and entered 
into the game, 

.They went rattling. down the High 
Street, till suddenly, at the bottom, Old 
Sally’s apple-stall loomed up before them. 
Jacko gripped the reins and yelled 
Whoa! "' 

• But the horse only laughed at him. 

Crash ! Over went the stall, the apples 
scattering all over the road. 

Jacko’s morning canter cost him three 
weeks* pocket-money—and a pretty 
painful hiding I 


vention, if it’s new, as . my uncle’s is, so 
that no one can imitate it. And then the 
Government allows you a further six months 
to file fuller particulars, which clinch the 
whole business." . 

" Has your uncle filed his first par¬ 
ticulars ?’% 

" Yes. At least, he sent them over by ah* 
six weeks ago to a man he could trust, to file 
for him." 

"What a pity," said Toby, "he didn’t 
send them to Sir Pascal Lench." 

" My uncle sent them to a man lie could 
trust. * A man I can trust/ he just told me. 
He mentioned no name," 

" Then his invention is quite safe now 
from being copied." 

" Yes, nobody can steal it now. My 
uncle’s friend was going to telegraph 
directly he had filed the particulars." 

" Has he telegraphed ? " 

"I don’t know," said Noel, "but I 
expect so." . . 

There was silence. One of tlic starlings 
which built round the house, came fluttering 
. down on the grass close to Noel's feet, where 
it strutted with its chortling and chuckling 
and whistling, until it tired of this, having 
failed to attract their attention, and changed 
its note to mimic the chirp of a sparrow. 
Meg burst,out into a laugh then and chirped 
in response. " Starlings do love imitating 
other birds," she told Noel. " Sometimes 
when they’re perched on the roof they 
start hooting like owls." She appealed to 
Toby. " Isn’t that so ? " she said: 

But her brother hardly heard her, " I 
say, Noel," he cried. " Do you know how 
the Sleuth works •? " 

Noel nodded, ." Moreover/ I’ve got one, 
which Uncle Dick gave, me/ And -lie 
showed me how to. at tael fit." Tic paused, 
and regarded them'Closely. " Now, here’s a 
confession," he I went on. ■ " /I’cJ a special 
object in letting you into that secret. 
We’re going to try out the Barling ! " 

..They were quivering with excitement. 
"Your uncle won’t mind ? " fluttered Meg. 

" He suggested it. But he left it to my 
discretion. He said that if you had a 
short-wave set, Toby, and if I judged you 
could keep your mouth shut, he'd speak 
to me from Tanganyika on a certain date." 

" What date did he fix ? " 

; " The sixteenth. That's tomorrow. So 
we’ll try it out tomorrow, after midnight.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 





The children simply love it—and father, with a shy 
grin, asks for more. The jam and the tender good 
beef suet crust mingle their delightful flavours in one 
harmonious whole—delicious, satisfying, nourishing. 

Httgon’s 



The Good Beef Suet 


This inexpensive recipe is taken from the 
‘Atom* Book of ioo tested recipes. Send 
a postcard for a copy, post free from — 
ITugon & Co., Ltd., Openshaw, Manchester. 


6 02. Flour. 3 02. Shredded ‘ATORA.* 
Flat tcaspoonful Baking Powder. 

Pinch of Salt. 

Mix the flour, baking powder, salt and 
Suet with cold water to a stiff paste. Roll 
out thin, and spread, over with jam, mar v 
malade, or golden syrup. Roll over, pinch 
top and bottom edges together. Dip 
pudding cloth in boiling water, flour U, 
and wrap round pudding, tie ends with 
string. Steam for 2 hours. 

(Sufficient for 4 ta 6 persons.) 

mmmm 
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I Wo don’t offer you free gifts because all 
the value is in the actual approvals— 
magnificent stamps that others cannot 
show you, stamps that you will be proud 
to put in your album. Troof of their 
popularity — 1935 sales 50^’ above 
1934’s. Lose no time 1 Write for. a 
Stanley Gibbons’ Approval Sheet to-day 
to the following address: 

Dept. 107, 391 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


NEW ISSUE M FREE 

Ask to boo my approvals. Scud ljtf; postage and rccelvo- 
I'HEn—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 

4 large stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including 
ittawa), U.S.A. bi-ccntenary of Washington, Union 
o£ S. Africa set, including rc-lssuo of 2d. pictorial. 
Sltraits & Malay (now colours), Ruanda-Urundi. 
Turkey (new issues), etc. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors' addresses receive an extra sot, 
New 72-pngo list, prlco Id. 100 11. Colonials. 1 /-.— 
G. N. WATKINS, Granville ltd., BASNET, 


|Aff A PACKET FREE! 

\\M\m fUl Stamps from Abyssinia and 

w¥ II It Italy should bo secured now, 

W V M » U **■ There arc Issues from both 

these countries in this wonderful offer of 47 different 
stamps.’ They includo Abyssinian antelope, largo Italian 
soldier stamp, Jaipur State. Centenary of Victoria, also 
fine Jubilee (Equestrian Statue). -An unused Prussia and 


TN making their milk chocolate, Cadburys 
■ use-160 million pints (20 million gallons) 

of milk a year. This is as much milk as 
is drunk in a year by the whole City of 
Birmingham. Cadburys are generous with 
milk. They use a glass and a-half in every 
\ lb. block. And every drop of this milk is / 
fresh, full-cream milk —British milk supplied 
daily by 1,6oo British farms. 

^AT’s WHY YOU ^ 


Rumania (War ’plane), old Queensland, Sot 5 Slovakia, 
and native warriors from Guiana and Volta. Many Beta 
including pictorial Hungary, and, finally, a very useful 
metal Watermark Finder. 1936 Cataloguo. Absolutely 
free. Send to-day 2d. for postage, requesting approvals. 
Lisburn & Townsend (Dept. CN), Liverpool 3. 


i i glasses of 
freshy full - 
cream milk 
So into every 
J lb . block 
of Cadburys 
Milk Cho - 


FREE! 

15 PORTRAITS OP KING GEORGE V la ft Gem 

Wallet. For 30 days only (Overseas 60 days) wo presout 
this packet to applicants for our Approval Sheets. 
THE BEST APPROVAL SELECTIONS. 

Wo have 30,000 varieties of stamps in stock from id. 
to £10 each, many afc less than half oataloguo prices, 
and wo allow very liberal discounts. Write for a trial 
selection of our Approval Sheets. You are not obliged to 
purchase ono stamp unless our remarkably low prices 
tempt you, 

(Dept.251),ERRINGTON & MARTIN, 

London, E.O. Established 1880. 


MARIE ELISABETHS 
are real SARDINES 

in delicious oil and greatly liked by YOUNG 
PEOPLE, are good for them, and are not costly, 

GOOD? Well, there are They can be had at 
, more of them sold than of » every good grocer’s 
any other. That should TC in the British 
be convincing. Isles. 


CHOCOLATE 


2 OZ. 2d. i LB. 4d. ALSO Id. BARS. 


The Paper for the Boy of Today! 



MODERN BOY keeps you ahead of 
the news!’ You will find described and 
pictured in its pages not only the latest 
mechanical marvels^ of today, but also 
those of . tomorrow. In addition,, it 
contains tip-top stories by the world's 
finest boy's authors. Buy a copy today 
. —you will agree that MODERN BOY 
is the paper you cannot do without. 


ODERN BOY 


Every Saturday , at all Newsagents 


X Please mention “The Children's 
Newspaper" when in communi¬ 
cation with advertisers. 



SnhDittp 



































































The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the-world- 
for lisa year. See below. 
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Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Beheaded Word 

J AM a kind of grass. 

Behead me and I am warm; 
Behead again and I am necessary 
at dinner; 

Behead again and I am a. 

. preposition. Answer next week 

This Week in Nature 

'I'm: grass snake is now waking up 
from its winter hibernation 
and may be seen on warm days. 
It is perfectly harmless and is 
easily identified by two .white or 
yellowish-white spots behind its 
head. The colouring is greenish- 
grey to brotfn, with black bands 
on its back, and black and white 
underneath. 


Ici On Parle Fran$ais 


The Safety First Frieze 



Always use, when possible, a subway, an Island, or a beacon crossing 


mm 

. - -n-niAWiJ 

la brouette le jardin 

wheelbarrow garden 

les feuilles 

leaves 


■ Le jardin est trSs, mal tenu. 
Le vent a fait tomber les feuilles. 
Tony va chercher une brouette 
et les ramasse. 

The garden is very untidy. The 
gale has blown the leaves down. 
Tony fetches, a barrow and gathers 
them up. 

Heartbreaking 

When winter has his ravage 
ended 

And spring breaks o’er the frigid 

scene, 

To heights of joy am I transcended. 
But l am not so blithe and keen 
When (as has happened, I declare) 
The spring breaks in my easy chair! 

Transposition , 

'J'AKE one end of a liquid and 
place it at t'other, 

When twill instantly show what 
you are to your mother. 

Answer next week 
Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the evening Mars is in the 
West, Uranus is in the South-. 
West, and Nep¬ 
tune is in the 
South-East In 
the m o r n i 11 g 
Venus and 
Mercury are in 
the South-East 
and Jupiter is 
in the South. 

The picture shows the Moon as it 
may be seen looking South at Span, 
on Sunday, March S. 

Hopeless 

TMU. ; It’s a jolly good suit. In 
fact, I told my tailor that I 
have nothing but praise for him. • 
John : And after that he simply 
couldn't send in the bill ? 


Dropped Letter Rhyme 
T-c-a-d-i-l-e-t-p-h-h-1- 
: J . T-f-t-h-p-i-o-w-t-r 
J-c-f-l-d-w-a-d-r-k-h-s-r-w- 

A-d-i-l-a-e-u-b-i-g-f-er 

Answer next week 

Clear 

XJNCLE : How do you like 
school, Jack? 

Jack: I half like it, Uncle, and 
I half don’t like it. But I half 
don't like it the most 

King George on His Horse 
'J'his stamp was issued last 
summer to commemorate King 
George’s Silver Jubilee and shows 
the late King riding ..on his 




Belfast. 
Edinburgh .. 
Southampton 
Sunderland .. 
Coventry .. 
Swansea 
Norwich 
Bath .. ... 


690 1 

562 | 

250; 

247 

218 

171 

169] 

55 


1933 

4544 

1936 

4859 

1685 

1463 

1428 

1207 

1112 

1232 

641 

623 

473 

596 

■198 

213 

274 

174 

211 

174 

182 

207 

164 

143 

66 

105 


The CN Calendar 


p WINTER: : SpLSTICE 


SPRING EQUINOX 

a r c h ■ 2 di l 



Qct.4 
Summer,- 
Timef 0 
i-v.ends 


AUTUMN EQUINOX 


> 1 April 19 

-n/Summer: 

jo/.-; Tim 


.. 

I^Longestpay JUNE 21 
''•—-SUMMER SOLStlCE • 


’J'his calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on March 7 .’ 

The days are now getting longer. The arrow indicating the date 
shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed, ~ : 


Hidden Tableware 

'J'MS puzzle contains the names of 
ten pieces of tableware that 
you may see on the dinner-table 
or on the tea-table. The letters of 
the names run partly across and 
partly down the square. 

T E SAND 
' U A PU 
■ RE OT 
AEON 
KNGG 
E I F O 
E PER 


C U 
E P 
R L 
L A 
L S 


favourite charger Anzac. Actually 
this stamp was produced from a 
newspaper photograph and must 
be the first of its kind to be so 
designed. . . 

ThosoWho Come andThose Who Go 
jjow many people are born in 
your .town and how many 
die ? Here are the figures for 12 
towns. The four weeks up to 
February IS,' 1936, are compared 
with the corresponding weeks a 
year ago. 

TOWNS BIRTHS DEATHS 

1936 [1933 J|1936|193S 

London . .4761 
Glasgow ..1751 
Liverpool ..1493 
Birmingham .1178 



I /A if 'c owausioN 

UMi, 



I 

s 

II 
0 
T 
E 

K S R 

Answer nc.vi week 


What Stephenson Did Not Know 
Although George Stephenson 
made and drove the first 
steam locomotive engine, he never 
dreamed that electricity would 
one day be the power to• drive 
trains. He made a safety-lamp 
for miners, but he never saw an 
electric lamp, nor a lamp lighted 
by incandescent gas. He did not 
know that coal-gas could be made 
to drive an engine, nor did he 
ever hear of petrol. 

Picture Word-Square 


Jf the four-letter words repre¬ 
sented by these pictures arc 
placed in the right order in the 
space provided they will form a 
word-square ; that is; the words 
will read across and down. 

Answer next week 

One Vowel 

J is the only 'vowel used in this 
curious little verse: 

. Idling I sit in this mild twilight 
dim, 

-Whilst birds, in wild, swift vigils, 

' circling skim. 

Light winds in sighing sink, till, 
rising bright, . ■, 

Night’s virgin pilgrim swims-in 
vivid light. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Old Mr Moneybags. 1,2, 4 , 8, 1G, 32 , 
C\ t 128 , 256, 48 ?. ...... - » 

Transposition. . Charles Dickens. 

Six Castles. Caernarvon, Corfe, Dover, 

: IIarlcch, Richmond, Warwick. 

Riddles of All Trades. Tamier, Joiner," 
Turner, Mason (May-sun), Goldsmith. 
The CN Cross Word Puzzle 


MfMIMZZ'EMm 

mmmammvzvmuma 




Tates Before Bedtime 

The- Key That Got Lost 

R ose was always losing 
things. Last week she 
had lost one of her gloves, 
and yesterday she lost a 
button off her coat, and she 
was always losing hanldcs. 

“ Oh dear ! ” said her aunt. 
"What will you be losing 
next ? What will Mummy 
say when she comes back 
from India and finds that 
Hose is still losing every¬ 
thing ? " For Rose lived 
with Aunt Jean and Uncle 
Ralph while her parents were 
abroad. 

"I do try not to,” said 
Rose ; “ and they aren’t very 
valuable things,” she added. 

“I’m afraid it would be 
just the same if they were,” 
sighed Auntie Jean. 

The next day was her birth¬ 
day, and she was very dis¬ 
appointed because. Uncle 
Ralph had to go away for a 
few days. But she went to 
the station to see him off, 
and. just before the train came 
in he said, “ I’m sorry I shall 
not be here tomorrow to give 
you my present, Rose. But 
here’s the key of the small 
drawer in my bureau ; if you 
unlock it tomorrow morning 
you’ll find your parcel inside.’’ 

“ Oh, thank you, Uncle!” 
cried Rose. “ How lovely ! ” 
“ Put the key very safely 
in your pocket,” said Uncle 
Ralph, “ because if you were 

to lose it-” - 

“Oh, I won’t lose that! 
cried Rose. 

She ran home excitedly to 
tell her.aunt. “ And Uncle 
gave me the key to unlock 
the drawer,” she ended, put 
ting her hand in her pocket. 
She fumbled, and then bit her 
lip. The key had gone ! 

Poor Rose 1 Her aunt sent 
her all the way back to search 
for it, and to ask at the 
station. But ho one had seen 
any key. The rest of the day 
Rose was very miserable, Tor 
not only had she lost Uncle’s 
key but she could have no 
birthday present. 

In the evening Aunt Jean 
said, “ Fetch me your coat, 
Rose. I’ve found a button 
that will do for the one you 
lost. I’ll sew it on.” 

Rose felt in the pockets 
oxrce more, in case—but still 
no key. 

Suddenly Aunt Jean ex¬ 
claimed, “TIcllo, what’s 
this ? ” She was feeling the 
hem of the coat. “ I do 
believe it’s Uncle’s key 1 It 
must have slipped through 
the lining in the pocket.” 

Rose whooped with joy, 
and helped her aunt to push 
it up through the little hole 
in the pocket. 

And so next morning Rose 
was able to unlock the drawer 
and find her present—a camera, 
which was exactly what she 
wanted. “I really'won’t lose 
this,” she promised. 
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Colours 
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The Wonderful Story . 
of the Continents, 
Countries and Chief 
Cities of the Globe 

This magnificent art work offers you an 
opportunity of acquiring in the most 
agreeable fashion a sound knowledge of 
every part of the globe.' One hundred 
and thirty of the leading travel writers 
of tho day combined to produce its 
wealth , of vivid and detailed description; 
as delightful to read as it is instructive. 
The thousands of magnificent photo¬ 
graphs will bring the entire world—with 
its countries, cities, rivers, mountains, 
Buildings and monuments—to YOU at . 
your fireside. As an illustrated * work 
COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD is 
without an equal. Each part will contain 
at least FOUR SUPERB COLOUR 
PLATES. The complete series of these 
colour plates forms a most remarkable 
pictorial representation of the world's 
sights and wonders.' Every illustration 
in COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD is 
a direct photographic document. Every 
article is authentic, reliable, and of absorb¬ 
ing interest. Every map—and there is one 
for every country—is new. Many up-to-date 
street plans of big cities are also given. 

The Complete Work i mil contain 

3,000 Photographs 
350 COLOUR PLATES 
200 Maps and Plans 

A special feature of outstanding interest 
in Part One is the chapter dealing with 
Abyssinia, as it is today. . Magnificent, 
photographs and a carefully revised map 
of the country accompany this article... 
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